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LATIN COMPOSITION 


D’Ooge’s Latin Composition for Secondary 
Schools. In two volumes. 

A unique work combining the sys- 
tematic presentation of syntax with 
exercises based directly on the text. 
Vol. I. dust published. Based on 
Czesar’s Gallic War. 

Vol. II. Ready in the spring of 1905. 
Based on Cicero. 


D’Ooge's Latin Composition to accompany 
D’Ooge, Greenough, and Daniell’s 
“Second Year Latin.” 

Beginning with the order of words 
in the Latin sentence, this book: pro- 
ceeds by systematic steps to a con- 
sideration of ail the fundamental 
constructions. 

D’Ooge’s Latin Composition Tablet. 

This composition tablet includes a 
system of signs for the correction of 
exercises. The plan lessens the labor 
of the teacher and gives the pupil an 
opportunity for more than the usual 
amount of Latin writing. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


The Louisiana Purchase 


AS IT WAS—AS IT IS 


A. E. WINSHIP ano R. W. WALLACE 
A brief, accurate account of the Purchase. 
Gives an excellent insight into the international 
relations of the period, also the opinions of 
national leaders who were for and against the 
acquisition of territory. 

A chapter devoted to each of the States and 
Territories included in the Purchase, with a bright, 
breezy description of each as it appears to-day. 

Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, Madison, 
Napoleon, and others who were prominent in the 
great event, and with scenes peculiar to the 
Mississippi region. 


CLOTH 60 CENTS 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


A bas-relief of the late Dean Sage, by St. Gaudens, has 
been placed in the lobby of Stimson hall at Cornell. 


Courses in the history of modern art will be introduced 
at Dartmouth at the beginning of the next. academic year, 
under the direction of Homer Eaton Keyes. 


Work on the Princeton lake, given by Andrew Carnegie, 
has been started. The wooded land is being cleared, and 
digging will begin in the spring. 


a year to complete. 


The work will take over 
The lake will be 3 3-4 miles in length, 
and its width will vary from 400 to 1,000 feet. It will be 
built along the north side of the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, extending from Princeton to Kingston. 
mated that 1,200 acres will be flooded. The lake will be 
stocked with fish. The university has no official connec- 
tion with this enterprise. 


It is esti- 


It is undertaken by a private 
association. 

The report and regisier of the associate alumnae of 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 1900-1904, has just 
appeared, and contains much interesting information. 
The jirst part of the book gives the reports of the presi- 
dent, the treasurer, the alumnae trustees, and the various 
committees, and a table of statistics about the alumnae; 
the second part gives the names of all the alumnae, their 
permarent addresses, their degrees, and their occupa- 
tions. The table of statistics shows that out of 372 alum- 
nae, 121 are teaching, two are physicians, one an adver- 
tisement writer, one a counseler and attorney-at-law, one 
4a dean, one a tenement-house inspector, three secretaries, 
one a school principal, one a Jabor inspector, one a land- 
scape architect, four clerks, and three librarians. 


The total registration at Stanford this college year is 
1,553, the largest in the history of the university. 

The University of Pennsylvania has decided to add to 
its curriculum next fall a course of instruction in public 
health, in response to many demands for men who have 
had some special training in matters pertaining to this 
subject. At present there is no university in the coun- 
try which trains men for this kind of work. 


Yale University will celebrate two important literary 
anniversaries this year. On May 9 appropriate exercises 
will be held in memory of Schiller, who died on May 9, 
1805. The three hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Thomas Browne, author of “Religio Medici,” will 
come on October 19, and an address on his life and work 
will be given by an eminent authority. Both the cele- 
brations will be held under the auspices of the Modern 
Language Club. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?. 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top ” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite,on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price 87.50 less trade 

discount of 334%, or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, HARVARD, 


The game of football has become seriously in- 
jurious~to rational academic life in American 
schools and colleges, and it is time that the public, 
‘especially the educated public, should understand 
and take into earnest consideration the objections 
to this game. 

Some of the lesser objections to the game are its 
extreme publicity, the large proportion of injuries 
among the players, the absorption of the under- 


graduate mind in the subject for two months, and ° 


the disproportionate exaltaton of the football hero 
in the college world. The crude and vociferous 
criticism, blame, and praise which fall to the lot of 
the football player can be of no possible advantage 
to any young man at the opening of his active life; 
on the contrary, they keep before him an untrust- 
worthy and unwholesome standard of public ap- 
proval or disapproval. ; 

Some danger attends almost all of the manly 
sports, and taking their risks makes part of the inter- 
est in them; but the risks of football are exaggerated 
and unreasonable. In a well-managed college where 
men physically unfit for football are prevented from 
playing the game the risk of death on the football 
field within four years is not so great as the risk in 
riding horseback, driving an automobile, or boating 
or yachting, if these sports are followed for years. 
Nevertheless, many serious injuries occur which are 
apparently recovered from in good measure, but 
which are likely to prove a handicap to the victim in 
later life. 

The distraction from proper collegiate pursuits of 
multitudes of undergraduates during a football sea- 
son has become a familiar phenomenon; but it is, 
nevertheless, a mortifying one. The football hero is 
useful in a society of young men if he illustrates gen- 
erous strength and leads a clean life; but his 
merits of body and mind are not of the most 
promising sort for future service out in the 
world. The alert, nimble, wiry, tough body is, 
for professional or business purposes in future 
life, a better one than his; and the mental 
qualities of the big, brawny athlete are almost 
certain to be inferior to those of the slighter, 
quicker-witted men whose moral ideals are at least 
as high as his. 

‘The staie of mutual distrust and hostility between 
colleges, which all too frequently football creates, is 
another of the lesser evils. This distrust is publicly 
manifested in humiliating ways, as when a member 
of the opposing team or an official of the game puts 
his ear close to the mouth of the trainer who has run 
out from the side lines to wash the face of a pros- 
trate player. The precautions taken against trick- 
ery, like armor and padding against hurts, show 
‘what the game has come to be. 


The carrying into elaborate and highly artificial 
practice the enfeebling theory that no team can do 
its best eycept in the presence of hosts of applauding 
friends is still another of the lesser evils of football. 


Worse preparation for the real struggles and contests — 


of life can hardly be imagined. The orator, advocate, 
preacher, surgeon, engineer, banker, tradesman, 
craftsman, admiral, general, or statesman who can- 
not do his best except in the presence of a sym- 
pathetic crowd is distinctly a second-class man. 

None of these things, however, enter into the 
main objection to the game, for the main objec:ion 
lies against its moral quality. 

As developed in this country under fierce inter- 
collegiate competition, it has become a game in 
which the. actions of the individual players 
can often be entirely concealed, not only from 
the mass of the spectators on the benches, 
but from the nearer observers on the side 
lines, and even from the umpire, who gets as 
neat as possible to the combatants. The game is 
played under established and recognized rules: but 
the uniform enforcement of-these rules is impossible, 
and violations of the rules are in many respects 
highly profitable toward victory. 

Thus coaching from the side-lines, off-side play, 
holding and disabling opponents by kneeling and 
kicking, and by heavy blows on the head and particu- 
larlv about eyes, nose, and jaw, are unquestionably 
profitable toward victory; and no means have been 
found of preventing these violations of rules by both 
coaches and players. 

Some players, to be sure, are never guilty of them, 
and some are only guilty of them when they lose their 
tempers; but others are habitually guilty of them. 
The rules forbid unnecessary roughness in play, but 
there is wide latitude in the construction of un- 
necessary roughness. To strike a player with the 
clenched fish is unnecessary roughness; to give him 
a blow equally severe with the base of the open hand 
is not unnecessary roughness. Fven in perfectly 
visible cases of violation of the rules the game offi- 


-cials often fail to punish the offenders; particularly, 


if an offender on one side can be offset by an offender 
on the other, and both allowed to remain in the game. 

The common justification offered for these hateful! 
conditions is that football is a fight; and that its 
strategy and ethics are those of war. One may. resort, 
therefore, in football to every ruse, strategem, and 
deceit which would be justifiable in actual fighting. 
The weaker man is the legitimate prey of the 
stronger. Ifa man, bv repeated blows about the head 
and particularly on the jaw has been visibly dazed, 
he is the man to attack in the next onset. As a 
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corollary tc this prinéiple, it is justifiable for a player 
who is in goed order to pretend that he is seriously 
hurt, in order that he may draw the opponent’s 
attack to the wrong place. ; 

These rules. of action are all justifiable and even 
necessary in the consummate savagery called war, in 
which the immediate object is to kill and disable as 
many of the enemy as possible. But there is no justi- 
fication for such methods in a manly sport or game 
between friends. They are essentially ungenerous, 
and no sport is wholesome in which ungenerous and 
mean acts, which easily escape detection, contribute 
to victory, whether such acts be occasional and in- 
cidental or habitual. 

The general public that witnesses with delight 
these combats can seldom see or understand these 
concealed and subtle evils of the game. They wit- 
ness, with pleasurable excitement a combat which dis- 
plays courage, fortitude, and a spirit of self-sacrific- 
ing co-operation in the players on each side. The 
respectable people who attend football games—-col- 
legians, graduates, and others—do not prefer to wit- 
ness iniuries, violations of rules, quarrels, and pena!- 
ties. 

On the contrary they always prefer to see skilful, 


vigorous playing, uninterrupted by such _ re- 
pulsive incidents. The responsible heads of 
secondary schools do not wish to have their 
pupils taught by college athletes that skill 


in breaking the rules without being detected 
is essential to success in playing football. The 
average college player had much rather play fair 
than fonl. The players have not devised or enjoyed 
the stupid methods of training which impair the 
physical condition of most of them before the im- 
portant games take place. 

What then are the sources of the grave evils in 
this sport? They are: the immoderate desire to win 
intercollegiate games; the frequent collisions in 
masses which make foul play invisible; the profit 
from violations of rules; the misleading assimila- 
tion of the game to war as regards its strategy and 
its ethics. 

On the question, whether or not football victories 
do, as a matter of fact, contribute to the growth and 
reputation of a college or university, there are evi- 
dently two opinions. But if a college or university 
is primarily a place for training men for honorable, 
generous, and efficient service to the community at 
large, there ought not to be more than one opinion 
on the question whether a game, played under the 
actual conditions of football, and with the barbarous 
ethics of werfare, can be a useful element in the 
training of young men for such high service. 

The essential thing for university youth to learn is 
the difference between practicing generously a 
liberal art and driving a trade or winning 
a fight, no matter how. Civilization has been long 
in possession of much higher ethics than those 
of war, and experience has abundantly proved 
that the highest efficiency for service and the 
finest sort of courage in individual men may be 
accompanied by, and indeed spring from, unvary- 
ing generosity, gentleness, and good-will.—Annual 
Report. 
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ANOTHER VIEW. 
BY DEAN BRIGGS, OF HARVARD. 


I have said elsewhere, and I believe it with alf 
my might, that one reason for the hold of athletic 
sport on our schools and colleges is its awakening 
in many boys their first, or almost their first, am- 
bition to do something as well as it can be done, 
and the recognition of severe routine as a means 
to that end. In football they are judged by an 
innumerable jury of their peers. Failure is public 
disgrace ; success, if decently bought, is glory. 
‘“‘Jack,’’ said a great football player to a shiftless 
student whom he was trying to look after morally, 
‘“‘did you ever do anything as well as you could ?”’ 
‘‘No, Tom,'’ said the other, ‘‘I don’t believe I 
ever did.’’ The amateur athlete is held up to his 
best by the immediate, certain, and widespread 
fame of good playing, and the equally prompt and 
notorious shame of bad playing. He is held up, 
further, by the conviction that what he is doing is 
for his college or for his school. Never again, 
unless he holds public office, will such a search- 
light be turned on him; and never again will so 
many persons see what he does or failstodo. As 
a result, a thoroughly trained football player, 
meeting the supreme test, may find himself lifted 
up by the inspiration of the moment, of the crowd, 
of the cheering, and of college patriotism, so that 
—as someone has put it—he plays better than he 
knows how. In a few instances every man in a 
team plays better than he knows how. 

Older people can hardly appreciate the stimulus ° 
to every power of mind and body in a great ath- 
letic contest. Here is work in which youth itself 
isan advantage, in which the highest honor may 
be won by a young man who has missed all earlier 
opportunities for doing anything as well as he 
knew-how; here is a fresh chance to show of 
what stuff—mental and physical—he is made, and 
a cause that appeals to youth so strongly as to 
make obstacles springs of courage. Here is 
something that rouses a young man’s powers as 
the elective system in study is designed to do, 
yet does not require that basis of intellectual 
accuracy which is essential to success in study. 
Here, also, is something in which a young man 
who can succeed knows that success ntay mean an 
opening for the work of his life. Thousands of 
men actually see his success with their own eyes ; 
thousands more hear of it. If on graduation he 
applies for work, he is not the unknown quantity 
that a young graduate usually is. He has already 
been tried in times of stress and found not want- 
ing. If, as sometimes happens, he has shown, not 
merely that he is always to be counted on, but 
that in the thick of things he is inspired and in- 
spiring, he has marked himself as a leader of 
men. Besides, no than can thoroughly succeed 
in football who plays for himself alone. There 
are few more searching tests of men’s motives and 
spirit. This is why class officers chosen from 
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football players are almost invariably good men. 
On the gridiron field their classmates learn who 


have self-control, courage, endurance, minds 
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quick in emergencies, devotion to class and col- 
lege, and who play to the grand stand, and unless. 
they can be spectacular are of no use. 


THE lOWA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY MARGARET VAN METER, WATERLOO, 1A. 


IOWA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Administration Building. 


South Hall. 


Auditorium Building. 


The state normal school at Cedar Falls is in its 
twenty-ninth year. This is one of the few stat s 
that has but one normal school, and in consequence 
it ranks with the state university and the agricul- 
tural college at Ames in popular esteem and in pub- 
lic support. 

As early as 1849, the general assembly divided the 
state into three districts and located a normal school 
in each, namely: At Andrew. Jackson county; 
Oskalocsa, Mahaska county: and Mt. Pleasant, Henry 
county. The sum of $890 was appropriated annually 
to each school, provided that the same amount be 
raised by the friends of education for the erection of 
buildings, and that eight teachers be educated each. 
year free of tuition. Two small buildings were 
erected at the first two towns named, but the schools 
never went into successful operation, and accord- 
ingly in 1865 the appropriation was withdrawn. 

The next step forward was made in 1853 
when the State University at Iowa City opened 
a normal department and maintained it until 
1873, when it was changed to a chair of didac- 
tics. When this department was abandoned 
the agitation among the people and_ teachers 
for an institution especially organized and 
equipped for training teachers was renewed vigor- 
ously. Three years later, the removal of the in- 
mates of the Orphans’ home from Cedar Falls to 
Davenport left vacant a substantial building, which 
had been used as a school for soldiers’ orphans, and 
k. G. Miller of Waterloo, at that time senator from 
Black awk county. suggested the possibility of 
locating the Iowa State Normal school at Cedar 
Falis. Accordingly, during the fifteenth general 
assembly, he introduced a bill to establish and main- 
tain a school for teachers. Owing to the sentiment 
against it, the measure was not brought to a vote 


until the sixteenth general assembly, when through 
the united efforts of Senator Miller and Hon. H. C. 
Hemenway of Cedar Falls, the new representative 
from Black Hawk, the bill was passed. It was a 
great victory for the cause of education and though 
many were doubtful whether any good would come- 
of it, the good was not long in coming. 

ciovernor Kirkwood appointed as the first board of 
directers the following men, well known since 
throughout the state as leaders in their several pro- 
fessions: T1. C. Hemenway, Cedar Falls; Bdward H.. 
Thayer, Clinton, deceased; Sherman G. Smith, New- 
ton; GiTord S$. Rebinson, Storm Lake; Lorenzo D. 
Leweiling, Salem; William Pattee, Clarksville. At. 
the first meeting of the board, three teachers were 
chosen: M. W. Bartlett, A. M., professor of ancient 
languages and natural sciences; D. 8. Wright, A. M., 
professor of mathematics and English literature; 
Miss Francis L. Webster, teacher of geography and 
history. The first term of school opened September 
6, 1876, with an enrollment of twenty-seven stu- 
dents; the average attendance for the year was 
eighty. 

From this as a nucleus, one building, three teach- 
ers, and eighty students, has grown the Iowa State. 
Norma! school of to-day, which employs over sixty 
teachers, has a yearly enrollment of 2,500, and is 
furnished with eight buildings, all with the excep- 
tion of the one mentioned and a second building: 
erected in 1880, comparatively new : one of the larg- 
est, the auditorium building, completed two years 
ago: and another, just ready for occupancy, the 
gymnasium, the finest in the state. 

The lowa State Normal school has been fortunate 
in having had but two administrations, that of J. G. 
Gilchrist, who was principal from the opening of the 
school in 1876 until the end of the decade, 1886, and 
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Homer H. Seerley, who has been at the head of 
affairs since that time with the title of president. 

President Seerley began his administration July 
2%, 1886, and is therefore entered upon his nine- 
teenth year of service, as head of lowa’s normal 
school. The school is a monument to the genius of 
this wise and earnest educator, for though it is true 
that one man does not make a school it is also true 
that much of the character of the school depends 
upon the man who presides over it. President 
Seerley is a man of neble character, strong in execu- 
tive ability, a popular leader, and one in whom 
there is unlimited confidence. 

President Seerley graduated from the State Uni- 
versity in 1875 with the degree of B. D., receiving 
his master’s degree in 1876. He is a loyal son of his 
alma mater, and it was one of the first acts of his 
administration to secure from the State University 
official recognition of the Normal, whereby its 
graduates were permitted to complete the university 
course in two years. This arrangement has led many 
students to continue their studies at the university 
or at other higher institutions of learning, and has 
prevented the development of that narrowing influ- 
enze which is apt to result if one confines himself 
entirely to a technical school or to none but tech- 
nical studies. It is a noticeable fact that with the 
marked growth that has characterized the eighteen 
years that President Seerley has been in charge it 
has heen an increase always in the advaneed classes. 
There are, therefore, not many more in the element- 
ary department then there were eighteen years ago, 
but the state has increased in scholarship during 
these vears, so the student body of the normal school 
has improved accordingly. 

The State Normal school is unique in several re- 
spects. First, it does not aspire to be a college. It 
is, as President Seerley says, merely a school for 
teachers. It aims to teach only those branches that 
one who engages in the profession of public school 
teaching will actually need. Second, it makes mem- 
bership in a literary society compulsory. ‘Third, it 
lays particular emphasis upon physical training and 
development. 

The faculty has direct supervision of the literary 
work and decides when a student has brought his 
English up to the mark which entitles him to beeome 
a member of a socicty. There are at present nine 
societies: ‘The Philomathean, Aristotelian, and Orio, 
composed of voung men; the Alpha, Shakespearean, 
Cliosophic, Neotrephian, Zetalethian, Ossili, and 
Crestomathian, composed of young women. 

Believing that health and perfect physical devclop- 
ment are essential to the successful teacher, the 
faculty have just completed the finest gymnasium to 
be found in the state. The building is 65x224 feet, 
two stories high, with gallery and basement; it is 
divided into two distinct sections, one for men, the 
other for women. The fixtures in the women’s sec- 
tion were made from plans formulated by Pres'dent 
Seerley, who spent several months in visiting the 
leading buildings of this character in the country. 
This is the only gymnasium in the United 
States to adopt this device. The gymnasium 
room is on the first floor, and is probably the 
largest single room used for this purpose in 
Iowa, being 60x170 feet. It is arranged so that it 
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‘may be divided by a movable partition into 


two halls, each fully as large as the ordinary 
gymnasium room even in large schools. One 
of these is for the men, the other for the women. 
Here will be held the alumni banquets, the large 
student gatherings, receptions, and similar functions, 
Around the two sections of this room a gallery ex- 
tends, that in the boys’ section being fitted up as a 
auarier-mile running track, the girls’ simply as a 
place for spectators. Off of these galleries are a 
number of offices and recitation rooms where the 
sixty-five classes, all large, reeeive instruction. There 
are at present four physical directors who devote 
their entire time to this work. Besides regular | 
gymnasium work, the men and women have train- 
ing in field sports. 

The Iowa State Normal school aims to be a 
school where the teachers of the state and surround- 
ing states, if they will, may receive instruction in 
any branch they would care to teach in the public 
schools of the state. To this end primary instruc- 
tion was introduced into the course a few years ago, 
the demand fully warranting such a move. 
This year manual training, domestic science, 
and kindergarten have been added; also Greek 
as an aid in the teaching of Latin. The 
manual training shop is fitted up with twenty- 
one benches with the tools belonging to the 
same, and with the same number of mechanical 
drawing apparatus. The work in domestic science 
includes sewing and cooking with actual p-actice in 
each, together with lectures on the other household 
arts. These new departments have already proved 
very popular. The art department is well equipped 
and instruction is given in all kinds of drawing, 
charecal, pencil, and water color, as well as im clay 
modeling. 

This is the only one of the three state educational 
institutions in which music is given so prominent a 
place in the course. Ther. are. at present three 
men’s glee clubs, the Minnesingers, the Trouba- 
dours, and the Young Men’s Glee Club; three 
women’s glee clubs, the Cecilians, the Euterpeans, 
and the Young Women’s Glee Club; the normal 
school choir and the choral society, a band of forty 
pieces, an orchestra, and a mandolin club. 

Normal hil!, where the school is located, is about 
two miles from Cedar Falls on one of the high tracts 
of ground found along this particular part of the 
Cedar river. ‘The grounds are forty acres in extent, 
and have been improved until they form a beautiful 
spot. Because the Normal is so far from the main 
part of the city. boarding houses and homes for the 
students have sprung up until now there are more 
thar. two hundred of them. Many of the professors 
have their homes here, and Normal Hill, as it is 
called, is a little town by itself. 

The faculty are men and women of superior at- 
tainments. Of the three who were chosen to be the 
first faculty, but one is left, Professor Wright, but it 
is only a few months since Professor Bartlett re- 
signed his position as professor, after celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his work as a teacher. Pro- 
fesser Wright several years ago gave up his profes- 
sorship of literature and since 1881 has devoted his 
time te mathematics. He is the author of several 
manuals and exercise books. Professor Page, pro- 
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fessor cf physical science since 1890, and Professor 
Parizh, professor of political science, are both gradu- 
ates of Yale. The latter has written several outline 
books on economics, while he and President Seerley 
have published a Civil Government of Iowa which 
is very popular. Professor Rich, professor of 
mathematics since 1885, is one of the leading 


PRESIDENT HOMER H. SEERLEY, 
Iowa State Normal School. 


mathematicians of the state, and his text-books are 
widely used. John B. Knoeffler, state superintend- 
ent from 1892 to 1894, has been professor of Ger- 
man sincé 1900, and George W. Sampson has been 
professor of psychology since 1894. 

The pelicy of the school is grewing more strict m 
accepting none but those who expect to teach in 
Towa. This is the largest state normal school in the 
United States, none has a more complete equipment 
for science or art, none has a better auditorium or 
gymnasium. Dr. Seerley has a national reputation, 
us have several members of the faculty, and the 
school has been visited by normal school principals 
and other educators from every state and territory 
in the Middle West, during the past year. The 
summer school is one of the best in the United 
States, as well as one of the most largely attended. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE E. GAY. 
VIEW NUMBER THREE. 

Biathrow Woodrow is a Boston business man, and 
a member of the school committee in Mont Clair. 
His own scholastic education was limited to a few 
terms in a country school, but he believes in the pub- 
lic schools, pays his school tax cheerfully, has two 
boys in the high school, is working member of the 
finance committee, says little, but does good think- 
ing on most school matters. 

“As I lool: at it,” savs Mr. Woodrow, “this matter 
of controlling boys and girls out of school is a pretty 
delicate one. The average American is very jealous 
of his children’s rights as well as of his own. He 
likes to believe that his boys are entirely trustworthy, 
and fully able to take care of themselves. It dis- 
turbs him even to write notes of excuse for his chil- 
dren when they are absent from school. I once 


heard a teacher speak of a parent who made inquiries - 


ahout the interior working of a school as one who in- 
terfered in his sun’s school work. It made me angry. 
‘Interfere,’ I said, ‘What do you mean? Whose son 
is he? Who is responsible for his birth, his educa- 
tion, his success in life? Just study the meaning of 
that werd interfere before you misuse it in that way.’ 
1 never voted for that teacher again. I’ve been 
watching this matter of athletics a good while and, 
as it seems to me, one of their greatest benefits 
arises from their democracy and their democratic 
form of government, Anything like professionalism, 
with goverment from above, would be fatal to this. 
Tf the hovs organize their own teams, control all their 
business arrangements, handle their own money, 
chouse their own managers, and fight out their own 
battles, they will get schooling out of it that is the 
best possible preparation for life. 

“1 think someone outside of the teams is doing too 
much managing now. My son is a member of the 
high school nine but isn’t playing in match games. 
I asked him why, and he says it’s because he is “be- 
hind’ in one study. He makes no complaint, accuses 
no one of partiality, and is working night and day 
to get up his school standing in order that he may 
play in the next game. Now that may be all right. 
I don't care to sit in judgment without knowing all 
the circumstances. But if this kind of a rule comes 
from the influence of teachers, if they are using the 


boys’ sports as a lever to secure better lessons from ~ 


them, it’s my opinion that they are mixing charcoal 
and saltpetre, and that there’ll be an explosion one 
of these days that will rend things. If a boy will not 
or cannot do good school work, he should be set to 
some other work that he can do and will do; but for 
the teacher who marks the boy in his school studies 


to be conscicus that her marking determines for a — 


boy and for the school matters of such supreme in- 
terest as the success of a_ school- team, places 
a temptation before the teacher to mark him 
too high which is too great for her to bear, 
while it subordinates the interests of the whole 
school to the success or failure.of a single pupil in 
a manner that is wholly unjust to teacher and 
pupil. Of course the opposite is also possible,— 
an angry, spiteful, narrow teacher may be moved 
by her feelings to give a mark that is unjust 
because it is too low. 


“T don’t like the idea of the teachers coaching the 


hoys. Tt doesn’t seem to me that we hire teachers for 
that purpose. I do not speak from full knowledge, 
but es a parent and as a member of the committee, 
I believe that the teachers should have no official 
connection with school athletics, and should not be 
expected to know who plays in the ball field, or who 
wins, or what occurs. 

“T am told that your rules are based on those of 
the college organizations. That seems to me to be 
unfortunate. High schools are not boarding schools, 
not scholastic establishments built on the plans of 
the middle ages; any attempt to control the home 
life and out-of-school life of pupils will result in 
failure and disappointment. Better to lose many of 
the henefits which would spring from wise control 
than to lose the supreme benefit which comes to boys 


and girls of working out for themselves the great . 


problems of self-government and self-control.” 
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AGIMICAGENICS. 


BY PRES. G. STANLEY HALL, CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
An agimicagenic is not such a terrible th'ng, 
merely a term for “bluestocking.” Any education 
that develops progressive sterility or race suicide is a 
failure.. At present our higher education would s,on 
depopulate. the couniry if it became universal. If 
there is any truth in the old saw of Huxley that an 
ounce of heredity is worth a ton of education, it fol- 
lows that if our academic culture makes the supreme 
joy of parenthood less ardently craved it is already 
biologically bankrupt. 

Thus, as this evil is worse with women, and as 
man unaided by her can never hope to solve the 
problem of her sex, an argument for the very highest 
education of the few best women is that thus, some- 
how and somewhere, one may arise who will find out 
the new and better way. 
Pérhaps the gravest danger is that twenty ycars 
after graduation about one-half of the college girls 
of three women’s colleges and one-quarter of the 
graduates of nine astern colleges for men are un- 
married. Few marry later than twenty years after 
graduation, and those who do marrv have but two 
children per marriage. 

The higher education of most women ends -with 
the bachelor’s degree. Most of the few who enter 
upon graduate work seek general culture chiefly in 
‘the humanities, and even in these very few des‘re the 
specialization required by the doctor’s degree. Not 
only is specialization less required in the. vocations 
open to them, but their nature is more generic and 
they take to it less kindly, are more liable to be 
dwarfed by it, and if it comes it is usually later in 
life than in the case of young men.—Address. 
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THE BATAVIA PLAN. 


BY STANLEY D. 


GRAY, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


The essence of the Batavia system is that personal 
aid is given under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible. No pupil who had failed to recite sati+factorily 
would there be required to stand in ‘his place in a 
crowded room, while from a distance his teacher ex- 


could fail to hear. Instead, she would wait until the 
period for individual instruction, when, having pro- 
vided work for the class—study or written work— 
she would quictly call the pupil to her, and, speaking 
in gentle undertones, help him with his difficulty. 
She would do this in the best way, telling little, but 
leading the pupil to see for himself. The character 
of the aid given is a matter of confidence between the 
pupil and the teacher. The others have their work, 
and even, if they listened, they would be able to hear 
little of what was said. Thus, while the pupil reveals 
his difficulty to his teacher, his weakness is not ex- 
posed to the possible ridicule of his fellow pupils. 
His teacher gets at the trouble which he would, per- 
haps, hesitate to confess in the hearing of his clas; 


plained, questioned, or criticised in tones that none, 
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for some children will even declare that they under- 
stand rather than admit that they fail to comprehend 
that which seems to present no difficulties to others . 
of their class. It is not children alone who dislike to 
admit toa multitude the failure to see the point, 
while glad to be set right privately by a friend. 

This, then, is one point essential to the success of 
the svstem under consideration; there must be a 
targe degree of privacy. The teacher helps the pupi! 
without scorching him with public criticism, open or 
implied, thus making him the possible butt of his 
fellows. Another thing and very important—she 
has not only realized the value of a gentle voice, 
“that most excellent thing in woman’’—she has kept 
in mind that physically the pupil must be comfort- 
able and at ease if he is to do his best, and so a table 
has been provided and a chair. There is room for 
the awkward boy to bestow his long legs, and the 
table is broad enough to permit him to get his arms 
comfortably «pon it, if there is work to be done 
with paper and pencil. These are not trivial mat- 
ters, unworthy of consideration. Every teacher has 
seen pupils who suffered torture through conscious- 
ness of their awkward bodies, and it is folly to ex- 
pect that under such conditions they will do their 
best thinking. 

5, means of this plan of conducting school work, 
it is very evident that much more cordial relations are 
lixely to exist between pupil and teacher. We get 
nearer to a person by conversing with him than by 
hearing him lecture. The children are helped over 
the hard places and, understanding their work, enjoy 
it. With children, as with grown people, the thing 
that is wnderstood is liked. No one goes far in any- 
thing that he doesnot enjoy doing. It is easier to 
depress and disgust human nature than to inspire it. 
We want the rewards of self-respect. the sense of 
vietory achieved, the feeling of getting ahead. The 
teacher who gives individual instruction in the best 
way makes these things possible. 


THE SCHOOL CITY.—(II.) 


President Roosevelt, who is quite ready to lend 
himself to any form of social, civic, and educational 
progress, took a hand in advocating the introduction 
of the school city into Philadelphia. The following 
letter to the member of the board of education who 
was earliest interested in its introduction is just like 
the President:--- 

White House, Washington, 
May 27, 1904. 

My dear Sir: I hear with satisfaction that an earn- 
est movement is well advanced in Philadelphia to 
establish in the schools of that city the teaching of 
civies by the admirable plan originated by Wilson L. 
Gill in the school city as a form of student govern- 
ment. I know of the work of Mr. Gill. both in this 
country and in Cuba, where Mr. Gill inaugurated this. 
form of instruction upon the invitation of General 
Wood. Nothing could offer higher promise for the 


Men exist for one another— 
Teach them then or bear with them.— . Aurelius. 
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future of our country than an intelligent interest in 
the best ideals of citizenship, its privileges, and duties 
among the studies of our common schools. I wish for 
your efforts in this direction the utmost success. 
Very truly yours, 
Theodore Rocsevelt. 

Tkut the latest President is no more loyal to this 

idea of citizenship than was the first, who wrote:— 
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“The education of our youth in the science of 
government—in a republic, what species of knowl- 
edge can be equally important? What duty is more 
pressing than to patronize a plan for communicating 
it (the seience and art of citizenship) to those who 
are to be the future guardians of our liberty? 


“George Washington.” 


Brockton, Mass., December 20, 1904. 

The case is as follows: “There are two pupils in the 
high school cencerning whuse right to attend we have 
some doubt. They are John and Luke Baker. Their 
parents are both living at M——a, Ontario. The boys 
are living in the family of Dr. Snow, as Mrs. Snow is 
their aunt. 
this is Luke’s first year. We have never asked for tui- 
tian trom John, and he has been considered as a mem- 
ber of Dr. Snow’s family, paying no hoard. Both are 
fitting fer Harvard.” 

I assume that the statement that the parents are living 
at M—-—a, Ontario, means that the father is domiciled 
there in the legal sense; and that neither child has been 
emancipated whether before or since the acquisition of 
such domicile by the father. 

The case of Haverhill vs. John G. Gale, 103 Mass. 1/4, 
decided in 1869, was as follows: Action to recover for 
the tuition of defendant's two children in plaintifi’s high 
school in ’67 and 68. The defendant is and always has 
heen a resident of Newton in New Hampshire. His 
minor children attended the school in Haverhill, Mass., 
coming from Newton Monday mornings and returning to 
Newton on Friday evenings and spending their Sundays 
and vacations at home. Plaintiff made demand before 
suit. The children were attending school with the 
knowledge and consent of the school committee (I as- 
sume ot Haverhill). 

The court. Morton J. “The laws of this Common- 
wealth for the establishment and maintenance of public 
schools are designed to provide schools in each tuwn and 
district for the benefit of the inhabitants thereof and not 
for the benefit of residents in other towns or districts. 
It is only in a few exceptional cases, specified by statute, 
that the inhabitants of one town can send their children 
to the public schools in any other town; and except in 
such cases and upon such conditions as are thus provided 
by law, towns have no authority to open their schools to 
children of the inhabitants of other towns. If they do 
receive children from other towns in violation of law, 
they carnct maintain any action against the parents of 
such children for the'r tuition, even if there is an express 
contract to pay for it. Such a contract being founded on 
illegality cannot be enforced. The plaintiffs conceda 
these gereral principles but contend that this case falls 
within General Statutes, Chapter 41, Section 7,viz.: “With 
the consent of the school commitiee first obtained, chil- 
dven between the ages of five and fifteen years may attend 
school in cities and towns other than those in which 
their parents or guardians reside (with provision as to 
payment fer such tuition).” 

The answer to this is that the provisions in question 
do not apply to the ¢hildren of parents who reside out of 
the Commonwealth. This section is to be construed in 
connection with the system of legislation of which it 
forms a part; and applies only to the children of par- 
ents who reside within the Commonwealth. It foliows 
that, wpon the agreed facts, the plaintiffs are not entitled 
to maintain this action, and there must be judgment for 
the defendant. 


John has been in the school two years and’ 


LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


This case has not been questioned by amy later de- 
cision: in fact, ii does not appear to have been cited by- 
our Supreme Court. The legislation which it construed 
was literally re-enacted in 1894, Chapter 49, Sections 
4-8, and remained unchanged down to 1898, Chapter 496, 
the latter having been re-enacted with insignificant 
changes in Revised Laws, Chapter 44, Sections 3 and 4, 
which T quote as the law.on this subject since 1898:— 

Chapter 44, Section 3: “Every child shall have the 
right to attend the public schools in the city or town in 
which his parent or guardian has a legal residence, or in 
which the child himself actually resides, subject to such 
reasonable regulations as to the numbers and qualifica- 
ticns of vupils to he admitted to the respective schoois 
and as to other school matters as the school committee 
shall from time to time prescribe. No child shall be ex- 
cluded from a public school of any city or town on ac- 
count of race, color, or religion.” 

Chapter 44, Second 4: “If a child resides in a city or 
town other than that of the legal residence of his parent 
or guardian for the scle purpose of there atiending 
school, his parent or guardian shall be liable to said city 
or town for his tuition while attending school in said 
city or tewn to an amount equal to the average expense 
of such school for each pupil during the preceding year, 
for a period equal to the time during which the child so 
attends, unless the city or town in which the parent or 
guardian resides is required by Section 3, Chapter 42, to 
pay for said tuition.” : 

This latter is the provision requiring a -town of less 
than 500 families in which a public high school is not 
maintained to pay for the tuition of any child who re- 
sides in said town, who, with the previous approval of 
the schcol committee of his town, attends the high school 
of anothor town or city. 

This Section 4, Chapter 44, of Revised Laws has then 
internal evidetce that “the legal residence of the parent 
or guardian” other than the city or town where the 
child in question attends school, was, in the mind of the 
legislature, a city or town in this Commonwealth, and we 
may conclude that it was not intended by this provision 
to change the law as decided in Haverhill vs. Gale. 

‘Lhere remains only the question: Is the law as de- 
clared by said decision changed by the introduction in 
Section 3 after the words “every child shall have the 
right te attend the public schools in the city or town in 
which his parent cr guardian has a legal residence,” or 
the further provision, “or in which the child himself 
actually resides?” Can a minor have a legal residence, 
a domicile other than that of his father during the life of 
his father? 

The elementary principle is that his domicile of origin 
is that of his father and that he retains such domicile till 
another is lawfully acquired. 

The utmost that can be admitted in support of the 
minor’s ability to acquire a new domicile during the life 
of his father, (see Charlestown vs. Boston, 13 Massachu- 
setts 469) is that his father could lawfully emancipate 
him; or that if actual custody of his person were taken 
from the father and given to a guardian by the proper 
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court there might then result a legal change of domicile; 
or in case of a female minor. that her marriage would 
change her domicile of origin. 

In the case of these boys there is no suggestion that 
there has been legal emancipation by the act of the 
father or an award to a guardian of custody of their per- 
sons by decree of court. 

In Kirkland vs. Whately, 4 Allen 4€2, a case for the 
recovery of a tax assessed by defendant town, the father 
of the minor in question, a blind boy, had had domici.e in 
Northampton and the father and mother died there; the 
guardian also lived there. A few years after his parents 
thad died, the minor, by his guardian’s direction, was 
brought to his grandfather’s house in Whately, where 
he remained considering it his home, and having lived 
there two years at the time of the trial. The guardian 
paid his board there. He had no place in Nerthampton 
to which he habitually resorted as a home, though he 
went there occasionally to see his relatives. The guard- 
ian did not have in mind or provide for him any board- 


_ ing place in Northampton: The minor had no plan or 


expectation of removing to any other place than Whate.- 
jv. The guard-an, however, paid taxes to Northampton 
on the personal property of the minor, paying under pro- 
test the tax assessed thereon in Whately. The guardian 
at first intended that the boy should merely make a few 
months’ visit in Whately, and afterwards go to some 
school out of Whaisly, and endeavored, without success, 
at various times to induce the boy to go to some such 
school. The guardian had allowed him to remain in 
Whately because the boy wished it, and at the time of 
trial had no definite intention to allow him to remain or 
to remove him. The court held that the ward having 
ceased to live in Northampton and the guardian never 
having had any fixed intention to cause his return to 
Northampton, his domicile there was abandoned. And 
that as everyhody must have a domicile somewhere, as 
the ward was living in Whately, and es the guardian had 
the intention that the ward should stay indefinitely in 
Whately and no definite intention that he should go to 
any other place, the fact and the intent concurred, fixing 
Whately as his domicile. If the boy’s father had con- 
tinued to live and keep up his home establishment in 
Northampton -it is obvious that this long indefinite stay 
at Whately would not warrant the same conclusion as 
to abandorment of the domicile at Northampton. So that 
I do net find in this decision any warrant for the con- 
clusion that these boys have lost their domicile of o:igin. 

Revised Laws, Chapter 42, Section 2, provide that the 
high schocl “‘shall be kept open for the benefit of all the 
inhabitants of the city or town for at least forty wee’ s,”’ 
ete.; and this is the phraseology of the earlier statutes ag 
to the persors for whose benefit all the public schools 
shall be maintained. In Lee vs. City of Boston, 2 Gray 
484, at page 499 the court says: “The words inhabi- 
tant and resident are commonly, though not invariably 
used in the constitution and laws of this commonwealth 
as synorymous. ‘There area few passages in them where 
‘residents’ has a somewhat broader significance than ‘in- 
habitants’ and designates a class of persons who have no 
domicile within the state. Thus where the Constitution 
confers authority on the General Court to impose and 
levy taxes upon all the inhabitants of, and persons resi- 
dent . wnd estates lying within the C2mmon- 
wealth,” it is apparent that the phrase “persons 
resident” includes individuals who have no permanent 


home here and are not strictly inhabitants of the state. ~ 


These instances are, however, exceptions. In genoeral, 
the words have the same signification, except where the 
context requires different meanings. 

In Harvard College vs. Gore, 5 Pick. 572, the court deal- 
ing with the question of the jurisdiction of the Probate 
Court over the estates of persons “inhabitants of or resi- 
dent in the county at the time of their decease,” says 


“jTere habitation means something different from mere 
residence--the words were used with different meanings 
because they are words of different capacities. if it had 
been intended tnat residence alone should give jurisdic- 
tion the word inhabitant was superfluous, and if habi- 
tancy in its technical sense according to our law was in 
all cases to be required, then many cases would be ex- 
cluded from Probate jurisdiction which it cannot be sup- 
posed that the legislature intended to leave unprovided 
for. Many aliens reside for years in this Commonwealth 
without becoming inhabitants of any town or county, for 
the term irhabitant imports many privileges and duties 
which aliens cannot enjoy or be subject to; and yet such 
persons make wills which are proved and allowed here 
lawfully because they are residents in some particular 
county.” And in same case, on page 377, the court says: 
“The term inhabitant, as used in our laws and in this 
statute, means something more than a person having a 
lomicile, It imports citizenship and municipal relations, 
whereas @ man may havea domicile in a country to wh' ch 
he is an alien and where he has no political relations, 
As if an American citizen should go to London or Paris 
with.an intention to remain there in business for the 
rest of his life or if an English or French subject should 
come here with the same intention they would respect- 
tively acauire a domicile in the country in which they 
should so live. An inhabitant by our laws is one who, 
being a citizen, dwells or has his home in some particu- 
lar town where he has municipal rights and duties, and 
is subject to particular burdens. ... The right to vote, 
eligibility to ojlice, and the liability to taxes in one town 
are necessarily exclusive of the same rights and liabilities 
in all other towns.” 

I do not think it necessary to contend that the word 
“inhabitant” in the section prescribing the duty of the 
city to maintain a high school and the words “legal resi- 
dence’? of parent or guardian or “actual residence’ of 
the child in the section defining the rights of children to 
attend the schools generally, should be given the differ- 
ent meanings elucidated in these two cases of Lee vs. 
Boston and Harvard’College vs Gore. But the word “‘in- 
babitant” is the one employed in the statute, which de- 
clares for whose henefit the high school shall be kept 
open, and if it were to receive the interpretation just 
quoted the certain result would be to exclude these two 
boys. 

My conclusion is that the law of 189§ ante has not ren- 
dered it possible for the unemancipated minor child of a 
man whose domicile is outside this Commonwealth to ac- 
quire a domicile here or become actua'ly resident here in 
the iegal sense, or to become an inhabitant of this Com- 
monwealth: that while the case shows less of the usual 
indications of the actual home being out of the Common- 
wealth than appear in Haverhill vs. Gale, it is not differ- 
ent in principle; that this city has no lawful right to 
open its high school to these boys; that if an express con- 
tract had been ma-le to pay for their tuition or were now 
to be entered into, the city could maintain no action at 
law thereon. 

The question of the expediency of excluding any chil- 
dren under the principles I have attempted to define is 
so complicated with censideraticns growing out cf the 
advancing policy of our state regarding illiteracy and 
compulsory attendance and of the status of mamy pupils 
in our evening schools who are aliens and who may not 
have given conclusive evidence that they have ab2n- 
doned their domiciles of origin, that'it is beyond recom- 
mendation of mine and I leave it to the committee. If I 
am not mistaken the Revised Statutes of 1836 do not con- 
tain the word “truant.”’ The first provision that I have 
found compelling children to attend the public schools 
was passed in 1850; and in 1852 was passed the first law 
making it the duty of those in charge of children to send 
them toe some public school with penalty for failure. 
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if boys situated as to domicile as are the two in ques-— 
tion (and being between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years) were to absent themselves habitually from the 
public schools, the conclusion I have before stated would 
seem to deny the power of the court to deal with their 
cases. But the hasis of the offence of habitual truancy ‘ 
has always been want of instruction in the required 
branches resulting from culpable failure to avail of any 
adequate means of instruction, not merely failure to at- 
tend the public schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James P. Barlow, 

City Solicitor. 


ARE YOU UNDERSTOOD? 
BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. 


“Does how you behave have anything to do with 

deportment?” It was a tall, lean boy who surprised 
me with the queetion, and when the matter was ex- 
plained to him, his little face brightened up, and he 
said, “Oh, I will have better deportment then, for 
I will try to be good; I didn’t know that counted.” 
Many young teachers do not appreciate how much 
is new and strange to the children who begin work 
in the fall. 

In schools where report cards are used, it is well 
to take a little time to explain what the words on 
the cards mean. Talk.to the children about marks 
on the cards,—explain what they mean, and lead 
them to see in what studies they receive the lowest 
marks, and the highest marks. Then lead the slow, 
untrained, little minds to see that they must work 
harder in the studies receiving the lowest marks. 
These may seem small matters, but they will mean 
much in the future welfare of the child. A little 
talk on neatness, and keeping report cards clean 
will be helpful. This talk should be given before 
the cards are taken home for the parents to sign. 
If you are not sure that the pupils understand when 
you have given any definite directions, ask them to 
tell what you have said. 

Once a week or oftener have a “question time” 
at the close of school. Let pupils ask any questions 
they please about the day’s work. If you are study- 
ing birds, some day let the “question time” be en- 
tirely about birds. etc. The children enjoy a “ques- 
tion time,” and if a little tact is used to turn aside 
useless questions much good may result. 

Just a word about schoolroom decorations. How- 
ever artistic they may he, change them once in a 
while. The same pictures may be placed in a differ- 
ent pari of the room, or taken down entirely for a 
while. Have, if possible, one blackboard space which 
is frequently subject to change. If drawings on this 
space have merely an artistic value, the children will 
learn to observe changes in them. 

A great educator once said: “There is nothing too 
good for a schoolroom,” and whatever kind of a 
teacher you are, store this fact in your mind that 
you can never have a more appreciative audience 
than your own roomful of children. 

Coincidences are such inexplicable conditions. 
For instance, seven of the governors of Massachu- 
setts were born in 1818, Boutwell and Claflin,—the 
former still living and the latter until this year,— 
Andrew, Gardner, Rice, Talhot, and Butler. 
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TENURE SERIES. | 
BY M. A. NEWELL. 


‘There are two things to be considered; first, per- 
manence of the legal evidence of qualification, the 
certificate, and then the permanence of the business 
contract. 

1. The certificate. The first certificate can show 
nothing but evidence of sufficient learning and in- 
formation. The evidence of power and skill in 
teaching must be sought in the schoolroom, Hence 
a first certificate should be probationary only. It 
should expire at the end of one term, unless the 
teacher, during that term, has shown his ability to 
organize, instruct, and govern. If -such ability has - 
been displayed, the certificate should be extended for 
one, two, or three years. At the end of the third 
year there should be a re-examination, and if this is 
passed satisfactorily, the certificate may be extended 
for three years more. At the expiration of this time, 
if the teacher has established his professional reputa- 
tion, a permanent certificate should be given, valid 
during good behavior. 

2. It is more difficult to indicate how permanence 
of office can he secured, or how far it ought to be 
secured. The rights of the employed and the em- 
ployer are reciprocal. If the former may resign, the 
latter may discharge. Neither of these rights can be 
abrogated, but they may be limited. The right of 
resignation may be limited to certain times, as the 
end of a term, or the end of the year, and after giv- 
ing certain notice. The right of dismissal ought to 
be similarly limited. che practice of “dropping” a 
teacher should be given up. When a “hoard” or a 
“committee” wish to dismiss a teacher, at least thirty 
days’ notice previous to the end of a term should be 
given. Some ask that charges should be made and 
proved. ‘I‘hat would be cruel in many cases—useful 
im none. 

In exceptional cases (drunkenness, for example, on 
the part. of the teacher) there must be power to re- 
move without notice; but this necessary exceptional 
power should not be stretched so as to form a gen- 
eral rule. A teacher, after having passed the terin 
of probation, should feel that in all ordinary cases 
he holds his place during his pleasure and his good 


behavior. (1886). 
CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—(V.) 
BY REA MCCAIN. 


THE ROMAN AGE. 


' The early daye of a Roman boy were filled with 
thoughts of the glorious destiny which might await 
him. His memory was stored with the deeds of his 
ancestors, and no ehild could be found who did not 
long to imitate the bravery of Horatius or the piety 
of Aeneas. Each family had its heroes and handed 
down their names from generation to generation. 
Each child had three names. Take Caius Julius 
Caesar, for example. Caesar was the name of one 
entire tribe and Julius the name of this particular 
branch. These two the child must have had, but 
the Caius was chosen and given according to the 
parent’s desire. 
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During the first years of his life the child was 
under the care of his mother and nurses, who stored 
in his mind legends of days gone by. When he was 
-seven years old, an aged slave was chosen to take him 
to and from school. He was a man of culture and 
knowledge and aided the lad in his tasks. This 
pedagog, as he was called, sat in the background 
during school hours, quietly observing the lessons 
given. All the boys were placed in front of the 
teacher. Very carefully and correctly he repeated a 
line of poetry which they caught up and flung back 
with all their power. In this way they learned many 
of the finest verses in the language. They could 
also compute some of the easiest problems in arith- 
metic. When a little older they were given small 
wax-covered blocks on which they learned to print, 
for the running letters now used in writing were un- 
known. When finished, a stroke over the wax sur- 
face left it as smooth as at first. Rhetoric was the 
accomplishment most necessary to all well-born 
youths and their training in the art of oratory was 
thorough. 

Life was not all work. Ball was as popular then 
as now, both the small, hard ball and the larger, in- 
flated one being used. Their garb seemed little 
adapted to active sports of any kind. A long, robe- 
like garment was draped so as to leave the arms free 
and fall in Jeng lines to the knees or lower still. 
Even the men wore a robe, called the toga practexta, 
which much resembled the dress of the women 
When engaged in running the boys sometimes 
dropped this cumbersome garment appearing in a 
close-fitting tunic which reached about to the knees. 

From the Greeks they had obtained many of their 
ideas of art, and they were zealous in following their 
masters’ teachings, if not original in their own con- 
ceptions. Many of the homes were very beautiful. 
The larger ones were built around a rectangular court 
in the centre of which was an immense pool or foun- 
tain. Around this there were, perhaps, a few 
trees, under whose shade an altar to the household 
gods had been consiructed. To reach this court 
from the street it was necessary to pass through a 
corridor which served only as an entrance hall, for 
the various apartments of the family opened off of 
the inner ccurt. The simple homes of the early 
Romans had been little adorned, but in the time of 
Augustus, the most glorious period of Roman his- 
tory, many treasures had been stclen from Greece. 
Statues and vases from the hands of masters graced 
the homes of the conquerors of Hellas. 

More than these material conceptions had been 
taken from the vanquished race. The slaves were 
often Greeks, who possessed an accurate knowledge 
of literature, which they, perforce, imparted to their 
masters. The art and much of the literature of 
Rome being ascribed to another land’s genius, it be- 
comes necessary to search in some different pursuit to 
find the cause of their great glory. As statesmen and 
as soldiers their power passes unchallenged. There 
were a number of great literary men, and these al- 
ways found hearty encouragement at the court of 
Augustus. Still a young Roman desiring to rise in 
the world would never turn his mind toward bel!es- 
lettres. Glory in that line frequently came as the 
accompaniment of something else. Cicero was first 
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an orator and statesman, then a writer of books. 
Caesar was a soldier and politician; his literary labors 
occupied a secondary place. 

From the earliest days many of the offices at 
Rome were filled by election. Patrician or plebeian, 
some ofiice was there for each to win. Clad in a long 
white robe, the candidate on election day passed 
around among the voters, shaking hands and solicit- 
ing their aid. When once installed in any office his 
authority in that line was supreme. For dignity of 
position or character the Roman had an innate re- 
spect, and there is a well-authenticated story of a 
young magistrate’s reproving his father, who had not 
showed the respect demanded by his title. The 
father praised him for his course, saying he had only 
wished to see whether he would remember that he 
was a Roman official. 

As in every state where authority is strictly main- 
tained the family discipline was rigid. The father 
had power of life and death over his children, and 
weak or deformed babies were seldom allowed to live. 
The youth brought up in this custom of implicit 
faith in authority was quite willing to concede obedi- 
ence to his superiors in civil life. Though not 
numerous, these officials were powerful. The 
tribunes, or representatives of the common people, 
exerted ail their power for generations to wrest away 
from the consuls the almost despotic power attached 
to them. For many years the two consuls were 
elected annually, indeed from the time of the 
legendary kings to the empire. It had been planned 
that the two should act as a check upon each other, 
for the one might forbid, at any time, the deeds the 
other had ordered. As a matter of fact the prohibi- 
tive power was always obeyed in preference to the 
positive command. 

Only in time of great danger was there a higher 
authority. When peril from war was imminent a 
dictator was appointed, in whom rested every power. 
A consul might sway the populace by his eloquence, 
and do with them as he would in time of peace, but 
in war came the chance for the most picturesque 
glory. Any general who conquered a mighty people 
was certain to be decreed a triumph. On the ap- 
pointed day he entered the city of Rome with all his 
soldiers following in martial array. He himself 
drove in a chariot, and chained to the wheels walked 
the noblest of the captives. Many a king and queen 
have been forced to walk through mobs of their 
conqueror’s worshipers. Treasures, gold, silver, and 
jewels, strange animals, anything unusual or glori- 
ous that could be found in the enemy’s land was 
brought to make the day long-remembered. 

These were the honors held before high-minded 
youths, but practically others of a far lower nature 
were often striven for and attained. After perform- 
ing conspicuous services a noted man was generally 
given a province to govern. There, remote from 
Rome, he carefully laid by treasure enough to keep 
him in luxury the rest of his days. 

So much for the life and customs of the Romans. 
What is their legacy to posterity? Just this,—they 
gave us the first careful system of laws. By the care 
of one of their emperors the scattered codes of an 
earlier day were collected, and preserved to form the 
basis of modern jurisprudence. It is chiefly because 
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of this that Rome, no longer Mistress of the World, 
holds the place she does in history. 


ROMAN TALES, 
Aeneid 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Romulus and Remus, 
Numa Pompilius. 
Tarpeia. 
Coriolanus. 
Caesar and Brutus. 
Augustus, 
Nero. 
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COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


“THE PASSING OF ARTHUR.” 
a, 

“The Passing of Arthur” completes the cyc'e of 
the “idylls of the King,” as “The Coming of 
Arthur” began it. It finishes the story of the life 
of Arthur, and in a way it fulfills it. This idyll 
leaves him as the former idyll gave him to us, before 
all else, and above all else the king. His story has 
been a sad one, and it ends in tragedy. There are 
two kinds of tragedy that come at the end of life, in 
literature and in real life. There is the tragedy 
whee the life goes down and down until it ends in 
an abyss, and there is a tragedy where the life goes 
up from greater sorrow unto greater sorrow, until 
there is nothing left for it but to meet death upon a 
height too lofty for other men. 

The latter was Arthur’s tragedy. We have seen in 
“The Coming of Arthur” how this would have to be, 
how, being king, with a seeret thing from God in his 
heart, he could not go the way of other men, nor 
even of his knights, although they were almost a 
part of himself. So from the beginning his life was 
a tragedy, and “ “The Passing of Arthur’ gives the 
climax of it all,” in the final mighty conflict of his 
life. 

The scene where this conflict takes place is a 
frozen, vacant, hopeless, abandoned wilderness, 
chilled with spectral mists and wandering winds ; 
and the distant sound of the sea. 

“A lJand of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again; 
Where fragments of forgotten pecples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea,” 


with icy caves, and barren chasms. and bare black 
cliffs where one slipped as he walked. It was a scene 
to snggest the extremity of all things, where the 
fragment of people who had hidden themselves in 
its wilderness had cut themselves off that they might 
he forgotten. 

Here Arthur went to meet Modred, his life-long 
and his bitterest enemy. Here he had come from a 
kingdom which he had opened up to sunny ways, 
whoee wilderness he had made to blossom, and within 
whoge borders he had established peace—to fight his 
last fight. Nor was it a fight such as hitherto he had 


fought, with the wild beasts, or the heathen hordes, 
or even on the part of his allies. This time the foe 
was one of his own household, for the old tales make 
him near of kin to Arthur. And with Modred were 
many of Arthur’s own knights whom Modred’s sus- 
picion had poisoned, or whom by craft he had drawn 
te his banner. It was for Arthur a battle without 
heart; a battle fought under compulsion, and fought 
beeause he must fulfill the purpose of his life and rid 
the land of its last enemy. 

Arthur’s words to Sir Bedivere are full of heart- 
break, and of such heart-break as could come only 
to a king. 


“Far other is this battle in the west 
Whereto we move, than when we strove in youth, 
And brake the petty kings, and fought with Rome, 
Or thrust the heathen from the Roman wall, 
And shook him through the north.” 


From first to last he loved his own, and he loved 
them to the very end. Faithless as they were, he was 
stronger in his faithfulness. He loved them as men, 
and he loved them as their king, and even to the end 
he clung to them, having loved him once. 


“And they my knights, who loved me once, the stroke 
That strikes them dead is as my death to me.” 


Yet Arthur roused himself and pushed the enemy 
back again beyond his bounds; then meeting him 
where there was no further retreat, once more 
clanged the battle-ax, flashed the brand, and the king 
was king, though but one follower remained to him. 
Between Arthur and Modred it was then a hand-to- 
hand contest, and a mortal one for both. Modred 
was slain, but Arthur was left for one more struggle. 

One last faithful follower, Sir Bedivere, is left to 
him. The rest have fallen man by man about their 
lord, as 


“All day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea.” 


There is an infinite pathos in Arthur’s words:— 


“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we . 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight cur souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were,” 
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CLASS CONSCIOUS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendents are much nearer class con- 
sciousness than principals or teachers. This illus- 
trates the best possibilities of this phase of life. 
There is little uniformity in the scholastic equip- 
ment, in native ability, in duties or responsibili- 
ties. A rural mail carrier may be elected county 
superintendent, a grammar school teacher may be 
placed at the head of the school system of a city, or 
the president of one of the leading universities of 
the nation placed in command of the schools of the 
mighty Empire state, but at Milwaukee a superin- 
tendent is a superintendent for all that. They have 
their common interests more clearly defined, their 
‘loyalty more keenly developed, their independence 

2. of university domination more vigorously asserted, 
and they will be the first to defy boss rule from out- 
side their own ranks. 

One of the brightest spots in the educational out- 
look is this class conscious development on their 
part, and its best manifestation is in the fact that 
the cities very generally pay the expenses of those 
who attend the meetings of this department. 
There is no state meeting, no meeting of music or 
drawing teachers or of any other specialists the ex- 
penses of whose members are to any extent paid by 
cities. Not even the famous N. E. A. has the ex- 
penses of the members paid by cities except in rare 
instances. The reason is not far to seek. It isa 
superintendents’ meeting, is a meeting without fac- 
tions, without schemes, and is on broad, profes- 
sional lines. Sooner or later this beneficial influ- 
ence will spread through the entire educational 
field. 

The opportunity afforded the superintendents is 
great, and the responsibility is correspondingly 
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great. They must lead the professional movemntent: - 


There must be no deep gulf fixed between them 
and those that follow. 


veo 


THE PASSING OF THE CRITIC. 


Some one has said, “Children have more need of 
models than critics.” That is no more true of chil- 
dren than of a profession. “Make the good con- 
tagious” was one of the great contributions that 
George Howland made to the professional life of 
Chicago. It has borne fruit otherwheres as have 
few sentences uttered by a master in education. It 
is undoubtedly true that there was never a time 
that the educational world was so free from the 
snarling, snappy critic as it is to-day; there was 
never a time when his influence was so harmless. 
Persistent good cheer on the part of many writers 
and talkers on school matters has had a remarkable 
effect upon the tone and temper of educational 
thinking and living. The model is having a thou- 
sand times more influence than the critic. Sun- 
shine and cleanliness have utterly demoralized the 
pathogenic bacteria, which thrive only in filth. The 
passing of this specimen makes only the more piti- 
able an occasional remnant. 
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A FOOLISH UTTERANCE. 


“The matter with education to-day is the 
smatter.” Isn’t that brilliant? It is the deliverance 
of a much-advertised editor, and stands by itself as 
a notable bit of wisdom. What is the educational 
“smatter” of to-day. Where is it? Why is this 
smatter the matter now? 

There are few words more meaningless than 
smatter. Only a smatterer could, ordinarily, use it. 
If it can be defined, there is perhaps no better way 
to describe it than unintelligible noise. If modern 
education means anything it is making intelligible 
the mere words, words, words of other days. 
What was “arithmetic” until within recent time? 
Nine-tenths of the time and effort was put upon 
defining it as “the science of numbers and the art of 
computing by them,” in writing and reading up to 
sextillion, in giving in a cut-and-dried formula “‘if, 
therefore, wherefore, etc.,” explanations of things 
entirely simple until they were smattered, in 
cantankerous denominate numbers, “using tables 
never used, in wrestling with duodecimals, alliga- 
tion, and all sorts of things as unintelligible as they 
were useless. What was botany without flowers, 
chemistry without chemicals, physics without a 
laboratory, grammar without literature, history with 
dates and battles only, or spelling with unusable 
and interminable words? 

The school work of to-day is far -from perfect, 
but it is related to that of forty years ago as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is to the petty etiquette 
periodicals of those days. If the matter with educa- 
tion is smatter, then the matter with the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s Weekly, and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is that they are smatterers—and they 
are not. 
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MASSACHUSETTS IDEALS. 


The Massachusetts board of education through 
its secretary, George H. Martin, summarizes its 
ideals for immediate accomplishment as follows:— 

That the minimum length of the high school 
vear be fixed at thirty-eight weeks, exclusive of 
vacations. 

That the wages of teachers be increased. 

That retirement funds for teachers be made more 
general. 

.That a third vear in the normal schools be used 
half for practice under actual school conditions and 
half for intensive study. 

That a state normal school be established to 
qualify teachers for high schools. 

That the office of school superintendent be made 
more attractive by extension of authority and 
greater security of tenure.. 

That music be made a more substantial study in 
high schools. 

That the study of physiology arid hygiene be 
broadened by including the hygiene of the home 
and public hygiene. 

That the teachers of each town and city organize 
themselves for professional study, and that the 
county and state associations treat subjects relating 


to school procedure in a more scientific and judicial 
way. 


ory 


MINNESOTA PLAN. 


With but two dissenting votes the Minnesota 
Association adopted the following plan for the 
choice of officers :-— 

“It shall be the duty of the nominating commit- 
tee to establish a polling place at which each active 
member of the association, on presentation, in per- 
son, of memhership certificate or other satisfactory 
evidence of paid membership for the current year, 
shall be allowed to cast a ballot for nomination of 
one candidate for each elective office. ‘The polling 
place shall have a convenient location in the build- 
ing in which the general sessions of the convention 
are heid, shall be in charge of three judges ap- 
pointed by the nominating committee, and shall be 
open from nine o’clock a. m. till noon, and from 
one till two o’cleck p. m., on the second day of the 
convention. Printed ballots shall not be accepted. 
Immediately after the close of the balloting the 
iudges shall count the ballots and certify the result 
to the nominating committee, who shall report it to 
the convention during the afternoon session of the 
second day. Any candidate receiving a majority of 
all the votes cast for anv office shall be declared 
elected. and except for any office thus filled, any 
candidate receiving more than 20 per cent. of the 
votes so cast shall be declared nominated. The 
nominating committee, however, shall have author- 
ity to make other nominations. 

“The halloting for election of officers shall be 
conduc:ed in a manner similar to that for nomina- 
tions. The names of the nominees shall be posted 
at the polling place and in at least one other con- 
venient location. The polling place shall be open 
for the final voting from nine o’clock till noon, and 
from one till two p. m.. on the last day of the con- 


yention, and the ballots shall be counted imme- 
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diately after the close of the balloting, the result 
certified to the nominating committee, and by them 
reported to the convention during its last session. 
Any person receiving a plurality of the votes cast 
for any office shall be declared elected.” 


KNIGHTS OF VALOR. 


The Journal of Education has more than once 
called attention to one of the best pupils’ organiza- 
tions in the country, the “Knights of Valor,” a 
boys’ club for good citizenship, an organization 
that first of all eliminates from a school and from 
the youth of the community vulgarity, profanity, 
and the use of profanity, and at-the same time cul- 
tivates courtesy and manliness. It has done much 
already and deserves universal adoption. It places 
the “smart set” in the rear, and the manly fellows 
at the front. E. J. Robinson, Aspinwall, Pa., is 
authority on the organization. 


a a a 


THE SCHOOL CITY IN PHILADELPBIA. 


We appear to have been misinformed as to the 
relation of the “School City’ to the school system 
cf Fhiladelphia. The information was so specific 
that ic did not seem as though we could be mis- 
taken, but one who certainly knows says:— 

“The action of the board upon the subject makes 
its }itroduction entirely voluntary and permissive. 
Some twenty or thirty priticipals have tried it; a 
few al them approve of it; some of them have d’s- 
continued it. 


public schools of Philadelphia, but has merely ar- 
ranged to grant permission for any principal to in- 
troduce it who desires to do so.” 

We regret that we were misled in this matter, 
although the authority for the statement seemed 
adequate. 


PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN SAXONY. 


Ernest L. Harris, Eibenstock, savs: There are 
twelve primary agricultural schoo!s in Saxony 
located in the following cities: Annaberg, Chem- 
nitz, Reochlitz, Bautzen, Auerbach, 
Wurzen, Freiburg, Pegau, and Dresden. There is 
one horticultural school in Dresden and one in 
Bautzen. Candidates for admission to these schools 
must he at Jeast fourteen years of age, and no one 
will be considered who has not completed the pre- 
scribed course at some ordinary public school. 
The subjects taught in the primary agricultural 
scheol at Meissen are as follows: German, arith- 
metic, surveying, general agriculture, bookkeeping, 
writing, geometry, natural history, fruit raising, 
political economy, history, drawing, agricultural 
history, and stock raising. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN TEACHERS—RESOLUTION 
OF THE N. E. A. 


“We declare further that, granted equal charac- 
ter, equally successful experience and efficiency, 
women are entitled equally with men to the honors 
and emoluments of the profession of teaching.” 


. . . The board of education has not. 
added the ‘School City’ to the curriculum of the | 


Meissen, . 
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Not even the church is sure to hold its boys, or 
make them immune to the curse of the crime 
bacillus. In sentencing four youths to the peni- 
tentiary for life, Judge Axel Chytraus, in the 
Chicago criminal court, took occasion to deprecate 
strikes as breeders of crime. In doing so he de- 
clared that labor troubles seldom ended without 
some of the strikers landing behind the bars. This 
was evoked by the fact that two prisoners were 
strikers when they began their career of crime. 
The four vouths were known as the “bandit quar- 
tette.” Two brothers were at one time ushers in 
St. Paul’s Congregational church, the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Parr, being present in court when Judge 


’ Chytraus pronounced sentence. 


It is asserted on what appears to be good 
authority that some teachers, entitled to a good 
pension, retire, receive the pension, and at once 
enter upon appointment as teachers in private 
schools at good salaries. On the face of it it looks 
unfair, but there may be a reasonable defense put 
up. We would like to know if it is true, and, if so, 
if it is justifiable. 


Darwin regretted that the consecration of his life 
to a great purpose-left him unappreciative of much 
that it is a pity to lose. What then shall those say 
who lose so much without consecration to a great 
purpose? 


Only one passenger in 80,000,000 dies as the re- 
sult of an eleetrie car accident. If we rode but once 
a vear. only five would be killed in the United States 
in two vears. 


The capital invested in manufacturing in the 
United States increased 50 per cent. the past ten 
veats, or ten thousand million dollars ($10,000,- 
000,090). 


A sense of beauty is not purely intellectual, it 
must be “interwoven with one’s impulses,” as Plato 
put it. 


There is a fallacious ambiguity in much of the ad- 
vice to teachers that is clothed in strained technical 
terms. 


In 300 high schools of Illinois, 100,000 hours are 
given to Latin annually and 760 to music. 


The power used in manufacturing in the United 
States more than doubled in ten years. 


The corn crop of any year would much more than 
pay the entire national debt. 


Other things being equal, character helps h-alth, 
and health helps character. 


State publication of text-books is unpardonable. 
Columbia’s School of Journalism is postponed. 
Does any state require music to be taught? 
President Eliot is in Europe. It is well. 
President Cooley’s prezram is all right. 

[owa’s corn yield is 325,000,000 bushels. 

One vear of Kussia-Japanese war. 


Line up for 4 pension law. 


EDUCATION 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Senate has passed the statehood bill, but 
with several surprising changes. For one thing, it 
has dropped out Arizona altogether. When the 
bill left the House, it provided for the admission of 
two states, one of which was to be composed of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and the other of 
New Mexico and Arizona. But the latter two are 
hopelessly at loggerheads and after first adopting 
and then rejecting a provision requiring a sepa- 
rate vote in each upon the acceptance of a consti-. 
tuticn, the Senate by a close vote eliminated 
Arizona, and left New Mexico to come in as a 
state by itself. The union of the other two terri- 
tories was agreed to. The Senate embodied an 
amendment prohibiting the liquor traffic in the 
joint-state of Oklahoma, which raises an interest- 
ing question of the rights pf a state. The prohibi- 
tion is to last twenty-one years. It has been gen- 
erally held that, once within the Union, a sovereign 


state may enact what police laws it pleases. 
* * * 


The overwhelming majority of 326 to 17 by 
which the House passed the so-called Esch- 
Townsend railroad rate bill is significant of the 
temper of Congress and the country toward cor- 
porations. The bill embodied the administration 
policv, and it had been strongly opposed by some 
railroad interests, and covertly antagonized by not 
a few members of the House; yet when it came to 
a vote, party lines were obliterated, and the House 
adopted it by a vote more nearly approaching 
unanimity than has been given to a bill involving 
political questions for many years. The Senate, it 
is generally believed, would like to kill this bill if 
it dared, and it may succeed in postponing it; but 
the extraordinary vote in the House goes far to 
confirm the judgment of those who have all along 
contended that it was better for corporate interests 
to accept this bill than to provoke more drastic 


legislation. 
* * * 


The ceremony of counting the electoral vote— 
the final step in the election of President and Vice- 
President—took place on February 8 and was of 
rather a perfunctery character. It is inherently im- 
pressive as a part of the process by which a great 
people chooses its rulers, but it was unattended by 
any special incident, and with the easy abandon 
characteristic of Americans during even great func- 
tions, some of the members of Congress read news- 
papers while it was in progress. The ceremony 
took place in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and was attended by both branches sitting in 
joint convention. At its conclusion, the tellers an- 
nounced that Roosevelt and Fairbanks had received 
336 and Parker and Davis 140 votes, and president 
pro tem’ Frye made the formal declaration that 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York had been elected 


. President and Charles W. Fairbanks Vice-Presi- 


dent, for four years from March 4, 1905. 

. * * * 

There is a renewal of peace rumors and there 
has been some auickening of activity upon foreign 
bourses in consequence, but the rumors are not 
traceable to any responsible source. They origin- 
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ate probably in the wide-spread conviction that 
Russia has nothing whatever to gain in prestige or 
in any practical advantage from prolonging the 
war, and that Japan is ready to make peace upon 
moderate terms if the war is not too much pro- 
tracted. Russia has been so conclusively beaten 
upon land and sea that no one can discern the 
slightest chance for her to retrieve herself, and the 
humane sentiment of the world is averse to the con- 
tinuance of needless slaughter. Yet Russian pride 
is an obstinate factor, and no way seems open for 
even the friendliést interference from without. 
* * 


That portion of the Russian Baltic squadron 
which reached Madagascar several weeks ago has 
dropped out of sight almost as completely as if it 
had been engulfed. Meanwhile, the Russians are 
preparing. or are said to be preparing, to start a 
third division of the fleet to the Far Fast. ‘This 
comprises four battleships and three cruisers. The 
newest of them is nine years, and the oldest of them 
twenty-three years old, so that it would seem that 
Russia must have swept her yards pretty clean. 
The fleets already despatched are greatly superior 
—-on paper—to the Japanese, and the re-enforce- 
ments if they could be concentrated at the right 
time and place would make the preponderance 
overwhelming; vet there is little disposition to take 
the Russian naval movements seriously or to 
anticipate from them any change in the position of 
affairs. 

* * * 

The pending arbitration treaties have been 
favorably reported to the Senate and their ratifica- 
tion at an early day is expected. But the treaties 
have been materially modified. As they now stand, 
each of them provides that any claim which is to be 
adjusted by arbitration must first be submitted to 
the Senate. This comes near to nullifying the 
whole arrangement, for as it would be possible for 
the Senate at any time to submit any international 
question to arbitration, not much is gained by hay- 
ing that provision embodied in a general treaty or 
group of treaties. The prime motive of the sena- 
tors in pressing this amendment is understood to 
be the uneasiness of southern senators lest the 
process of arbitration be resorted to by foreign 
governments to force the payment of repudiated 
state debts. This is generally regarded as a 
groundless apprehension. 


The Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty bétween the 
United States and Newfoundland is an instrument 
which never has been regarded with much interest 
in this country, except as a possible precursor of 
other reciprocity arrangements of a broader scope. 
It has at last been reported favorably to the Senate, 
but with numerous amendments which are de- 
signed to increase the advantages from the opera- 
tion of the treaty and to make its provisions more 
acceptable to the fishing interests which initherto 
have opposed it. That the latter have been con- 
ciliated is indicated by the fact that Senator Lodge, 
who has been their spokesman, now approves of 
the treaty, as also does Senator Hale, whose posi- 
tion hitherto has been that of Senator Lodge. It 


is understood that the Newfoundland government 

has consented to the changes and would like the 

treaty in its present form. . 

The criticisms passed upon the agreement wit’ 
Santo Domingo, as contained in the memorandum 
of January 21, have had their effect, and a new pro- 
tocol has been drawn with important modifications. 
So far as concerns the administration of the cus- 
toms by officials designated by the United States, 
and the segregation of a portion of the receipts to 
meet the foreign debt, the new protocol follows the 
lines of the old. But the new agreement omits the 
guarantee of the integrity of Santo Domingo, and 
binds the United States only to respect the integrity 
of Dominican territory. Another important change 
is that the new agreement, before becoming effec- 
tive, must be approved not ‘only by-the United 
States Senate, but by the Dominican Congress. 
These modifications seem to imnply an admission 
that the original action was too precipitate. 

* * * 

Only a few weeks ago, the prospect in Finland 
seemed to be brightening by reason of the Czar’s 
consent to the re-assembling of the Diet, and his 
clemency in permitting the return of those patriotic 
Finns, members of the Diet, who had been exiled 
bv executive decree. But the strixes at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow were instantly iollowed by riot- 
ing in I’inland, which showed that the anti-Russian 
clements were only waiting an opportunity to 
assert themselves: and now there has been another 
assassination of a high official,-not a Russian this 
time, like Governor-General Bobrikoff, who was 
iwurdeied last June, but a Finn, holding the office 
ef senate procurator, and hated because of his Rus- 
sian sympathies. The assassin, disguised as a mili- 
tary officer, sought him out in his own residence, 
and shot him in cold blood, being himself slightly 
wounded by his victim’s son before being arrested. 
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FOR SPELLING CONTEST. 
IN MITCHELL COUNTY, 1lowa.—(II.) 
CLASSIFIED LIST. 


TA gold medal and a five-dollar prize were given ‘o the 
two best spellers in this county. The words were c..:se. 
from this classified list and from a miscellaneous list, 
which wil) appear next week. Each school had a test, 
and selected only those who were not “spelled down,” 
then each township had a contest, from which those 
who stood up under that fire went to the county contest.] 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


DOCTOR, PHYSICIAN. 
allopathy healing medicinal 
curative homeopathy osteopathy 
dentistry hydropathy surgeon 
electropathy 

LAWYERS, ATTORNEYS. 
affidavit duplicate pursuance 
aggrieved efficient petition 
appellate guarantee quorum 
appraisers jurisdiction referces 
bequest legacy registrars 
concurrent mandamus reversion 
counsel official 

EDITOR. 
advertising clippings news 
apprentice cylinder nonpariel 
articles editorial original 
brevier hydraulic pi 
bourgevis journeyman 

MINISTER, CLERGYMAN. 
altar deliver priest 
baptize enthusiasm presbyter 
choir layman prayer 
clerical manrnscript rector 
communion orator surplice 
deacon pastoral vicar 

TFACHER, PROFESSOR. 
apparatus dismissal psychology 
board expulsion qualification 
certificate forfeit salary 
compensation pedagogue 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 
PLACKSMITH. 
anvil drill shears 
bellows forge tire shrinker 
ehnching hoeof-nipper vice 
clipper screw plate 


HARNESS-MAKER, SADDLERS. 


armature 
ampere 

are 

battery 
candelabra 
commutator 


dynamo 


embossing 
gauge 
kinking 
lignum vitae 


MASON. 


plumb 
level 


mallets 
presser 
sticker 
terret. 


trowel 


WAGON-MAKER. 


chaise 
clarence 
felloe 


ELECTRICIAN. 


electrolier 
insulator 
incandescent 
magnet 
phonograph 
resistance 
rosette 


sleigh 
thills 
vehicle 


solder 
transmitter 
transformer 
telepathy 
-telegraphy 
voltage 


ARCHITECT, CARPENTER, JOINER. 
adz chisel hammer 
auger cutter planer 
awl gavel 


COUNTY OFFICERS. 


AUDITOR. 
apportionment minutes records 
auditing proceedings reference 
contingent orders supervisors 
levy 
CORONER. 
accident inquest scientific 
buried inquisition verdict 
criminal jurors witnesses 
deceased 
CLERK. 
certiorari habeas corpus mittimus 
court indictment probate 
deposition inebriate replevin 
docket interrogatories transcript 
executrix lien testamentary 
RECORDER. 
abstractor grantee mortgagec 
appurtenances hereditaments quit claim 
chattel instruments statistical 
grantor mortgages warrantee 
acknowledgment 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
annual didactics examination 
appeal discretion ineligible 
concurrence designed revocation 
SURVEYOR. 
certified meridian presumptively 
dhainman permanent substantial 
impartially variation 
meanders 
SHERIFF. 
deputy indemnity subpoena 
empaneling mileage veniri facias 
execution penitentiary writ 
inecumbrances seizure 
TREASURER. 
accounts ledger register 
authority personal requisition 
conformative. real estate treasury 
delinquent redemption warrants 
journal 


AVERAGE VELOCITIES OF BODIES. 


Per hour. Per second. 


Steamboats move ......... 
Sailing vessels move ....... 
Slow rivers flow ........... 
Rapid rivers flow .......... 
Moderate wind blows ...... 
Hurricane moves ......... 
Rifie ball moves ........... 1466 
Sound moves .............. 743 1,142 
192,000 miles per second. 
Blectricity moves ........... 288,000 miles per second. 


THREE SYMBOLS OF JAPAN. 


The three symbols of the imperial house of Japan are 
the mirror, the crystal, and the sword, and they are car- 
ried im front of the emperor on all state occasions. Each 
thas its significance. “Look at the mirror and refiect 
thyself,” or, in other words, ‘‘Know thyself,” is the mes- 
sage of the mirror. “Be pure and shine” is the crystal’s _ 
injunction, while the sword is a reminder to “Be sharp.” 
—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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JOURNAL OF 
A GOOD LETTER. 


Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: As a man partly of New England ancestry 
and almest wholly of Massachusetts education, I confess 
no little satisfaction in the fact that of one of my recent 
books the Congregationalist said: “It is characterized 
throughcut by sturdy common sense,” and of ano-her, 
the Journal of Education remarked that it conta ns 
“many mighty sensible paragraphs.” But I confess also 
with some interest that the review of my boo: on “S_hool 
Administration,” appearing in your issue of January 19. 
was rather uncomfortable reading. I make no defense of 
or apology fcr the book; but I certainly see nothing 
“heroic” in it, though I fully agree that in writivg it the 
fear of no man and of no authority sat between my eyes. 
I am (as far as my ability lies) solely fcr the chiJdr.n 
and youth and wisdom-hungry adults. Of course, the 
scul of humanity makes its transit birth by birth; aud 
the children not only are the hope of the race but the 
very race. The man who once gets this philosophy or 
notion or dream is like a swimmer in a great sea, too 
busy with his work to fear wind or wave. 

However, the occasion of my unrest with regard to the 
review does not relate to the epithets appli:d to my 
piece of work, all of which epithets are gratefully ac- 
knowledged, for they are all ingenious, apt, and kind. 
What I am troubled and anxious about is the reviewer's 
suggestion that the book is without philosophy. If by 
philosophy is meant metaphysics, I am content, for 1 
wrote solely out of real life. But I refuse to accept phil- 
osophy as a matter of speculative thought. I p-efer 
philosophy as a world-wisdom, as a worldly wisdom, if 
you will permit. In that sense, which is fairly literal 
and undoubtedly general, for all men from the ancient 
Greek to the Hindoo, Chinese, Frenchman, and American 
of modern times understand the love of knowledge, there 
is nothing but philosophy in my book. To this phi.os- 
ophy, there is one essential requirement, explicitly stated 
in the preface, “The need everywhere is for men of scho!- 
arship, of power, and of faith, men who know how io s2- 
cure the things hoped for, but unseen.” An entire chap- 
ter, the fourteenth, is devoted to the exposition of that 
single sentence. It has heen to me a matter of the 
keenest satisfaction that the president of my Alma Mater 
(Amherst) expressed in a single sentence his cpinion th2t 
I had accomplished in the hook my primary purpose, say- 
ing: “You have kept your purpose well in view at every 
point of detail.” If this is true, then the book cannot be 
a mere association of opinions in typozraphical juxtap)- 
sition; it must have a practical pbilosophy in its heart 

I believe that education is to-day the greatest profes- 
sion, because it is all constructive work. I de not mean 
that the educator constructs the individual by ins ru ting 
Lim. People have known this for six, eight, ten millen- 
niums. T mean that now the profession itself is being 
constructed to serve the school and therefore humanity. 
The profession is in its formative gtage, and its elemen's 
are new being brought together. It is a period of inter- 
nal development when a professional consciousness is 
coming into being. By this, I do not mean that now for 
the first time teache:s know that they are teachers: 
Aristotle understood himself. 1 mean that the school is 
no longer a by-product of scholarship and an appendage 
of democracy. It is becoming a self-understanding so- 
cial institution. 

Of this I can give one striking illustration. Thre2 dec- 
ades ago, educators were delighted when a teacher afier 
several years of classroom experience began to under- 
stand the greatness and the peculiarity of education in 
contrast with all other vocations. To-day, we expect 
every candidate for the certificate of a teacher to be al- 
ready stamped with the seal of devotion to the whole 
cause. The very term “member” of the profession of 
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teaching means that all teachers are but parts of the 
whole and that the significance of each teacher lies not 
in his (or her) ability, scholarship, or character, but in 
his (or her) capacity to reveal and to refiect the principles 
and methods of a universal profession. 

If, perhaps, these things have not been said before in 
book form, then “School Administration” may be 
“unique.” Otherwise, it is merely ome mode of express- 
ing what are now familiar professional ideas. 

Faithfully yours, 
William E. Chancellor. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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BOOK TABLE. - 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 91. Quadruple number. Specially illus- 
trated. Aids to the study of the work. By H. A, 
Davidson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 425 pp. 
Linen. Price, 60 cenis. 

This is the only satisfactory school edition of this mas- 
terpiece of American fiction. The illustrations are the 
only ones that as a whole are authentic. Here, as a 
frontispiece, is the house of seven gables as described by 
Hawthorne it is probably the most ingeniously con- 
structed house yet pictured. Eight different historic 
houses were drawn upon for great elm and chimney, 
gables and shop door, overhanging story, lattice win- 
dows, sun dial, and front door. Several of the real 
houses from which the house of seven gables was ideal- 
ized are given. 

This is probably the most brilliant piece of fiction 
written by an American that is adapted for school use, 
and in this edition are all needed helps for pupils. 

NEW SECOND MUSIC READER. Educational Music 
Course. Boston, New York, Chicago, London: Ginn 
& Co., publishers. Sq. Cloth. 122 pp. List price, 30 
cents; mailing price, 35 cents. 

Tho literature of these books as well as the melodies 
are worthy the respect of artists. Evidently every line 
of the poetry has passed under the eye of a master. The 
child’s taste and relish are consulted at every point. It 
would be difficult to find in any book so many exquisite 
poems of children’s interests for memorizing. It is in- 
finitely easier to memorize verses on the wing of melody 
than to do it abstiacily. Entirely a:ide from the school 
music side, such a book as this is well worth while for 
its literary effect. 

Poctry better be taken as such uniess the music is 
more than a stilted setting, more than a sugar-coated 
jingle. Tiere the melodic buoyarcy exalts the \erse, im- 
parts a deeper fervency, and lends a charm to the thought 
and phrase of the pcet. The book is the result of a care- 
ful study of the child’s intellectual and emotional nature, 
and cf practical school environment. It contains many 
new songs and new poems. The plan of the Reader is 
admirably adapted to the requirements of elementary 
music teaching. 


In every detail the song material and exercises have © 


been arranged with the view of making the book emi- 
nently convenient for practical use. For this reason 
those things which have been considered difficulties by 
teacher and pupil are made easy by careful preparation. 
IMPORTED AMERICANS. A story of the experiences 

of the disguised American and his wife studying the 

immigration question. By Broughton Brandenburg. 

With sixty-six illustrations from photographs by the 

author. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Cloth. 12moc. 303 pp. Price, $1.60. 

A large portion of this volume was first published in 
Frank Leslie’s Magazine. The investigations of the 
author were largely among Italians, especially in Sicily, 
and pertained to all the experiences of an immigrant 
from ‘his first solicitation by transportation ‘‘runmers” 
until he is fairly cetiled in regular emplcyment in this 
country. The unusual and frequently unlawful means 
used in securing passengers for transpo,:tation com- 
panies, as well as the writer’s belief as to the remed es 
therefor, are fully set forth. Several official reporis 
upon legislation and evasion, as well as a clear and deti- 
nite statement on the part cf the author as to what to do 
with the immigrant, are well set forth. Any person in- 
terested in charitable or social work, as well as the gen- 
eral reader, will find this book of great interest. The 
recommendations of the author, if adopted, ought to 
make a marked difference in the character of our immi- 
grants. 
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PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the rem of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edi ion just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. New MHdition, 
with additions by Frank Waldo, Ph. D., and G. A. 
Turkington, M. A. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. LIi!us- 
trated. Price, $1.25. 
Miss Blind’s biography of George Elict is pre-emi- 
nently the book for those who desire in brief compass 
an outline of this notable author’s life, personality, and 
writings. The readers and students who desire an ex- 
haustive biography are few; the single volume that 
gives the swbstance of what is known— the accepted facts 
rather than all the pros and cons of arguments—with 
sufficient background and wise criticism, such is the 
book that holds its own among the multiplicity of publi- 
eations. Miss Blind’s “George Fliot’”’ was published in 
1883, and so well was her work done and so sufficient 
were her sources of information that little remains for 
the editcrs of the new edition to supply. They have, 
hhowever,embodied in the volume an exhaustive bibltfog- 
raphy, a chronology of events, a critical estimate of 
George Eliot’s writings in the light of later days, anc 
supplementary chapters on “George Eliot at Work” and 
her “Home Life and Friends,” presenting whatever is 
significant in the author’s correspondence and diary that 
have come to light since the original biography was 
written. 
This book must prove most suggestive to teachers and 
helpful to the literature classes that are reading the 
masterpieces of George Eliot. 


SUGGESTIONS IN HAND WORK. By Wilhelmina 
Seegmitler of Indianapo‘is. Describing in detail the 
use of Tilo matting, Bogus-paper weaving, mais, and 
the Educational Art-Text sheets. Chicago: Atiinson, 
Mentzer & Grover. Price, 50 cents. 
Miss Seegmiller has long been one of the most success- 
ful teachers of school art a'ong its various lines, always 
aggressively progressive, and this bcox reaches out along 
the newest lines. 
When God created man in his own image “to have 
dominion” he gave him power to create in his turn. 
“Into the dust of the making of man 

Spirit was breathed when his life began, 

Lifting him up from his low estate 

With masterful passion the wish to create.” 


Every child born in the image of the Father finds h‘s 
highest joy in creation. In education we have learned 
that if we would best develop the three royal H’s, ths 
Head. Heart, and Hand, it is necessary to provide m1- 
terials which, with high effort and much love, may be 
fashioned into simple objects of beauty. 


HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE TOLD FOR 
YOUNG AND OLD. 168 Stories. By Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, BD. D. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. Profusely illustrated with color plates and 
half tene engravings. Cloth. 890 pp. 

The preparation of the stories of the Bible for house- 
hold use by the man who is better known in connection 
with Bible work, probably, than any other American, is 
an evert of more than crdinary importance. Dr. Hurlbut 
has long been associated with and director of the Sunday 
school work of the largest Protestant denomination in 
the country and he has been more clcesely associated with 
the detail work of the Chautauqua movement from the 
Biblical standpoint than has any other man. The Bible 
stories, in pleasing phrase and abundant illustration, are 
greatly needed in this day when so many phases of 
printer’s ink are diverting the attention and interest of 
the children and young people. It is most fortunate 
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that the work of this master in the art of modernizing 

the greatest. stories of the ages is in the hands of an ag- 

gressive publisher. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited by 
Professor Philip S. Alen, University of Chicago, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 304 pp. Illustra-:ed. 
Price, 60 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 

Goethe was at the acme of his literary ability when he . 
produced the work which the professor has selected for 
the student in German, and which is fitted not only for 
advanced high school work, but also for colleze c’a:s°s. 
The introduction, of nearly fifty pages, is*invaluable to 
a proper understanding of the sources of this German 
epic; while copious annotations and an elaborate vocab 1- 
lary aid to the understanding and appreciation of the 
text. The decorative headings and drawings are the 
work of Sears Gallagher. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND, MRS. LATHROP. 
By Anne Warner, author of “A Woman’s Will.’ Bo3- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. With frontispiece. 227 pp. 
Decerated cloth. Price, $1.06, postpaid. 

This book, which began its career of popularity in the 
autumn, is continuing it in the lcng winter evening se2- 
son. Susan Clegg and Mrs. Lathrop are already almost 
as well known as Mrs. Wiggs and Lovey Mary. Jean- 
nette L. Gilder says in the Critic: “Miss Clegg is as 
notable a creation as Mrs. Wiggs, but as unlike the Lady 
Bountiful of the Cabbage Patch es she is unlike any of 
Miss Wilkins’ New England types.” The Century ma's 
this author famous as it did Alice Hezan Rice. 

The chapter titles are: I., The Marrying of Susan 
Clegg; II., Miss Clege’s Adopted; III., Jathrop Lath op’s 
Cow; IV., Susan Clegg’s Cousin Marion; V., The Minis- 
ter’s Vacation. 


FREYTAG’S DIE JOURNALISTEN. Edited by Profes- 
so: Leigh R. Gregor of McGill University, Montreal. 
Bosten: Ginn & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 231 pp. Price, 
45 cents: by mail. 50 cents. 

This work of Freytag is one of the best comedies pro- 
duced in Germany. The Committee of Twelve has rec- 
ommended it as “suitable reading matter for the third 
year.” The text deals with political parities in Germany 
about the vear 1859. and the dramatis persomae are de- 
ecidedly attractive—especially Bolz, a journalist of that 
stirring period. Usages and national features are care- 
fully brought out in the annotations, and the vocabu'ary 
ig quite extended. The book is one of the International 
Moderr. Language Series. 


A GERMAN DRILL BOOK. By Professor F. K. Ball, 
Ph. D., of Phillips Exeter Academy. Soston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 216 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is, at first glance, a German grammar, but it ‘s 
that and more. It includes what the teacher in German 
asually has to cull from many other books besides the 
grammar. An interesting feature is found in the pre- 
face of the way the author makes use of the book in his 
class work. The sections are arranged topically. end so 
are easily discoverable. The materials for translation 
at sight are singularly well-selected. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL PRAWING. Technical 
Drawing Series. The Use of Instruments; Theory of 
Projection and Its Appication to Practice, and Numer- 
ous Problems Involving Theory and Praciice. By 
Gardier C. Anthony. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This work, that has heen a standard book of instruc- 
tion for ten years, has been re-written and enlarged, 
making it even more attractive and valuable than here- 
tofore. No other hand boek can take its plac: with the 
student of this art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“‘Storm’s Geschichten aus der Tonne.” Edited by Frank Vogel. 
Price, 40 cents.—‘‘ Cupid and Psyche.” Arranged for translation 
into French, by H. A. Guerber. Price,18 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

‘Manual of Medial Writing.’”” By Horace W. Shaylor and G. H. 
Shattuck. Price, 10 cents.—‘ Elements of Analytic Geometry.”’ By 


P. F. Smith and A. 8S. Gale.——* Syllabus of Continental European 
History.” By O. H. Richardson.—* Laburatory Directions for Be- 
ginners in Bacteriology.” By V. A. Moore. Price, $1.00. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. : 

‘* Suggestions in Hand Work. By W.Seegmiller. Chicago: Atkin- 
son, Mentzer & Grover. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables.” By H. A. 
Davidson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & ©o. 

‘*Bismarck’s Speeches and Letters.” By Herman Schoenfeld, Ph. D. 
——* Winnowings for Washington’s Birthday.” By Agnes Mawson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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A NOTABLE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOK 


The Principles and Progress of English Poetry 
| With Representative Masterpieces and Notes 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of California, 
and CLEMENT C. YOUNG, Head of the English Department in the Lowell High School, San Francisco. 


12mo. Cloth. cxi+ 595 pages. $1.10 net 


This new book is unique in being the only one published which unites in one volume a collection 
of poetry and the special history of poetry. Here are printed with running historical and critical com- 
ment the poems required tor entrance to most American colleges None but the most important poets 
are represented. The Texts are as nearly as possible what the poets have given. Speciai care has 
been bestowed upon the Notes. which are exceptionally valuable. Professor Young’s Introduction, 
occupying more than a hundred pages, is a comprehensive and notable treatise on the Principles of 
Poetry in their various aspects. 

The new volume has been prepared with special reference to the needs of high schools and will 
unquestionably take place in the first rank of secondary text-books in English. 


The AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES} 4 


These Geographies are a radical departure from the school geographies of the old style and repre- 
sent, to a far greater extent than any other series of text-books in geography, the thoroughly modern 
spirit in education. The Tarr and McMurry Geographies are in use to a large extent in almost every 
state and territory and the number of these bodks in the schools is steadily and rapidly increasing. 
Among the cities whose schools use these Geographies may be mentioned, in addition to Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New Haven, Buffalo, Albany, Utica, Jersey City, Milwaukee, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, and Spokane. Recently this series, as a whole or in part, has been adoptea for 
exclusive use in the states of California, Indiana, and Tennessee, and in the City of Chicago, finding a 
place also on the official list of Virginia. Because of the division of the subject-matter into three series 


it is possible for every class to be provided with books perfectly adapted to its own needs at the mini- 
mum of expense. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS F Graded Schools and 


This well-known series includes about 70 volumes, most of which are designed especially for use in 
secondary schools. Recently a number of volumes prepared for use in the Grades have been added. 
The Series includes all the reading matter provided for in the standard College Requirements in Eng- 
lish. The editing of the “Classics” is marked by sound scholarship and judgment and an intimate 
acquaintance with the students’ needs. A unique and most important feature is that the numbers for 
the use of advanced students have for the most part been edited by teachers of English in secondary 
schools The volumes are uniform in size, binding, and price—each 534 x4% inches, in dark red 
cloth, 25 cents net. New volumes are constantly being added to the series. 


BY FIRST LESSONS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 
ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL For Sixth Year conts het 
THESE READERS ARE SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE A STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATFS 
Tur Lire READERS appeal to the expert teacher because : 40 net 
each book has been made with a full knowledge of the conditions pre- Widely and favorably known as marked by sound scholarship, 


vailing in the grade for which it is designed. Each book of the series | U2SUrpassed manner of presenting the subject-matter, valuable ai 


is adapted to the average grade for which it is named. provided for both teacher and student, and unusually good scheme ~ 


) These Readers appeal to the child because the subjects are confined of illustration. 
to matters that he can understand. Because he evn understand them ’ dat’ 
it becomes easy to hold his attention, and because his interest is thus Woodley’s Foundativn Lessons in English 


awakened he makes rapid progress in learning to read. Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in Fnglish 
Attention is called to the artistic merits of the illustrations, No Grammar 


expense has been spared on the mechanical features of the series. = beoks cones a coer ve me thorough course in English 
composition and grammar, for the Grades. 
UBLISHED | GR ADED CITY SPELLERS Carpenter’s Elewents of Rhetoric and English Composition 


EDITED BY A First and a Second High School Course, in two volumes or bound 
DR. WM. E. CHANCELLOR together. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Paterson, N. J. Bousford’s Ancient History, and Histories of Greece, of the 
: arte an eac - cents 
A complete course for Secondary Schools. In thorough accord with 
IXTH YEAR, Complete: - - = ©. = 13 cents 
™ In preparation: Books for Seventh and Eighth Years. Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England 
These new Spellers contain only useful words, carefully graded, Especially adapted for use in the Grammar Grades. 


cluding New York. The books are equally well adapted to the pur- | Coman and Kendall’s History of England 


poses of all methods of teaching spelling. For the use of High School classes. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE ATLANTA SiN FRA‘ CISCO 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS CHANNING’S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 


and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


_ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 28-March 1-2, 1905: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. BE 
A., Milwaukee. 


March 10: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. President, W. 


Scott Ward, Athol; secretary, C. E. 
Brockway, West Springfield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


July 10-18: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 


July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. The school board has re- 
elected Austin H. Keyes superintend- 
ent of schools and increased the 
salary of the position from $1,600 to 
$1,700 per year. 

KINGSTON. On January 13 Brown 
Academy of East Kingston was cedi- 
cated. The institution was founded 
by a bequest of the late Rufus Brown 
of East Kingston, who, in his lifetime 
selected the beautiful site on which 
has been recently erected the com- 
modious schoo] building. The build- 
ing sets on a hill, and it is plainly 
visible to passengers in the cars on 
the Boston & Maine railroad. The 
school was opened on Monday 
morning, January 16, and Henry C. 
Giles of - Skowhegan, Me., is in 
charge as principal. 

Henry Clarence Giles, A. M., the 
principal, was born at Cornville, Me., 
March 24, 1868. He taught in a rural 
school in Prospect, Me., and after- 
wards in other towns. - 

Mr. Giles secured his prepar 
education at Bloomfield Academy, 
Skowhegan, Me. In 1886 he went to 
Battle Creek, Mich., where he matric- 
wiated at Battle Creek College. He 
worked his way through college, and 
was graduated in 1891 with honors. 


EXETER. Phillips Academy 
opened the winter term with a num- 
ber of changes in the faculty. 

George B. Rogers, instructor in 
Latin, has been appointed an assist- 
ant to the principal. Principal 
Amen’s duties in the office have long 
proved themselves assiduous, and he 
meeded assistance. Mr. Rogers will 
~“be relieved of all teaching, and Mr. 
Amen will now have the opportunity 
of attending to more important work. 

Mr. Rogers’ place in the faculty is 
now filled by Walter C. Cleveland. 
Mr. Cleveland was graduated from 
Exeter in 1899 and from Harvard four 
years Jater. Mr. Cleveland’s appoint- 
ment is only temporary, however. 

James A. Tufts, Odlin professor of 
English, who is one of Exeter’s rep- 


resentatives, and who has been 
granted a leave of absence, has been 
temporarily succeeded by James P. 
Webber of Bangor, Me. Mr. Webber 
bas had considerable experience in 
teaching. 

Professor Tufts is also secretary of 
the faculty, and his work will be di- 
vided ‘between Mr. Rogers and In- 
structor Joseph E, Ford. Mr. Rogers 
will have charge of the correspond- 
ence and Mr. Ford of the recording. 


MANCHESTER. On Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association met at ihe 
Manchester high school with a pro- 
gram as follows:— 

“Geography with the Lantern” 
(class exercise), Principal William H. 
Huse, Hailsville school, Manchester; 
“Oral English in Schoo's,” J. A. Tufts, 
professor of English, Phillips Exeter 
Academy; “The Economic Side of 
Botany,” Frank W. Rane, professor 
of horticulture and forestry, New 
Hampshire College; “Teachers’ Ten- 
ure and Salaries,” Rev. A. E. Winship 
of the Masachusetts state bcard of 
education; “The Spirit of Literature,” 
Samuel Crothers, D. D., author of 
“The Gentle Reader.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Orleans has for several years had 
all but one of the school buildings 
closed and transports all children to 
the Centre, six barges being required 
at a cost of $1,300. Not a criticsm 
jas been heard on any phase of the 
question, financial or otherwise, for 
along time. The “district” of which 
Mr. Hill is swperintendent—Harwich, 
Chatham, and Orleans—had a dis- 
trict meet’ng in the latter town on 
February 8. Nearly every one of the 
thirty-one teachers were present, and 
many members of school boards, and 
other citizens. 

Boston, Athol, Brookline, Hyde 
Park, Somerville, Waltham,and Win- 
chendon have vacation schools each 
summer. 

Boston had eight vacation schools, 
with 161 teachers, 10,874 pupils. 

Brookline had two schools, 
teachers, and 559 pupils. 

Hyde Park had three schools, thres 
teachers, and 231 pupils. 

Somerville had one school, seven 
teachers, and 588 pupils. 

Waltham had three schools, eight 
teachers, 338 pupils. 


FITCHBURG. J. G. Edgerly, for 
thirty years superintendent of 
schools, announced to-day that he 
would not be a candidate for re-e'ec- 
tion. He is the second oldest supo-r- 
intendent in Massachusetts,and eight 


ten 
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years’ service as superintendent in 
Manchester, N. H., makes him the 
oldest superintendent in point of ser- 
vice in all New England. 

WALTHAM. Miss M. Jennie Miles, 
for thirty years a public school 
teacher, died February 6 in this city. 
She was born in Randolph, seventy- 
four years ago. She taught in the 
Hampton (Va.) Institute, was an 
army nurse in the Civil war, and 
opened the first free public school in 
Richmond. 

HARDWICK. The high school 
building, in which was also located 
the Hardwick Free library, was 
burned February 6, entailing a lcss of 
$20,000. In the library were from 
$7,000 to $8,000 worth of books. 

READING. The town is to build a 
new high schoolhouse at a cost of 
$75,060. The town already has a fine 
lot in the centre of the village. The 
school board has been composed of 
men of commanding influence locally 
and of prominence educationally in 
the state. Carroll D. Wright cf 
Washington was chairman for many 
year3, and Horace G. Wadlin, Bos- 
ton’s librarian, Supervisor Walter 5. 
Parker of Boston, and Principal H. © 
Parker of the Howard sch<ol, Pos‘on, 
have been upon the board for many 
years, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. It appears that the 
rule in regard to the age limit for 
teachers which the board cf education 
of Paterson recently passed, provides 
that at sixty-five years the women, 
and at seventy years the men re‘ire, 
the board being able, by three-quarter 
vote, to suspend this rule in the case 
of any individual teacher. In the 
five years preceding theses ages, the 
board can demand a certificate from 
a physician that the teacher is physi- 
cally and mentally able to continue 
the work. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The city is to 
expend upwards of $190,000 in the ex- 
tension of the high school and in pro- 
viding for adequate accommodations 
for the manual training work. 

The Lenawee County Teachers’ 
Institute amd Association met at 
Adrian February 3 and 4. The irter- 
est manifested was good, the attend- 
ance fine, and the discussions among 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


only 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 

The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 

cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nefvous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 
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Just Published 


LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, and Other Poems 
N Larger T 


lew 
Edition 
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and New Plates. With aids to the study of the Vision and other editorial equip- 
A. Davidson. 


Literature Series No. 30. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 


HAWTHORNE’S HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 


New 
Edition 


With aids to study by H. A. Davidson. Specially illustrated. The frontispiece is a drawing of 
Hawthorne’s imaginary house, made from s 


ications culled from the romance. 
Riverside Literature Series No. 93. 


Paper, 50 cents; linen, 60 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


the best that have ever been given at 
eimilar meetings in the county. 

Dr. William O. Krohn of Chicago, 
the eminent child psycho ogist and 
author, was present and gave two lec- 
tures. Wis first, on Friday even.ng, 
was entitied “An Exact Basis of Edu- 
cational Method.” Superintendent 
Charles W. Micxens, Miss Myra True, 
and Miss Ella P. Irish gave a round 
table discussion of Engl.sh. Follow- 
ing this Dr. Krohn gave his second 
address, “Building the Brain.” The 
afternoon session included a discus- 
sion of “Mathematical Training,” by 
Mr. Everett of Adrian and Miss 
Becker of Weston. Judge Harry Lar- 
will closed the meeting by a fine talk 
on some probate law points. 

The meeting was very successful in 
every way, and it was decided to have 
another in May. 


— 


IOWA. 

SHANNON CITY. Six townships 
of Ringgold county will unite with 
several iowns in Union county, in an 
association in this city, February 18. 
An inter-county spelling contest will 
be a feature of the meecing. 

NASHUA. E. C. Hill, superintend- 
ent, is awake in earnest with pians 
for all sorts of campa.gns that make 
for progress. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


BUTTE. The high school is being 
enlarged, increasing its capacity fifty 
per cent. 

The teachers’ lecture course of five 
evenings opened February 6. 


No‘able Events of 1804. 


In considering what the year 1901 
brought forth it is interesting to con- 
trast it with a hundred vears ago. 
For that purpose, the following sum- 
mary is given:— 

1. The code Napoleon, on which, 
largely, Napoleon expected his fame 
to rest in history, was given to the 
world in January, 

2.. Fort Dearborn was built, on the 
site of Chicago. 

3. Upper Louisiana was sur- 
rendered to the United States. Three 
days before the onening of the new 
year, New Orleans had been sur- 
rounded; but it was not until March 
8, 1804, that the flag of Spain (which 
had waved over St. Louis from the 
founding of the town, forty-one years 
before) was hauled down, and the 
flag of France was raised in its place, 
On the next day, March 9, the 
flag of France was lowered, and the 
American flag was raised. 


4, War was waged with the Al- 
gerines, Commodcre Decatur hom- 
barded and destroyed the “Philadel- 
phia” February 11; and Frebie bom- 
barded the city of ‘Tripoli; Eaton 
bomparded Derne, April 29. Peace 
with Tripoli was concluded June 3. 

5. Brown University was founded. 

6. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Aris was established. 

7. New Jersey began the abolition 
of slavery. 

8. The Lewis and “lark expedition 
started from St. Louis (in May) to ex- 
plore the great Northwest. 

9. Alexander Hamilton was killed 
by Aaron Burr in a duel. 

10. The twelfth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States was 
adopted. 

11. Surinam, now British Guiana, 
was taken by the English. 

12. Francis II. assumed the title of 
hereditary emperor of Austria. 

13. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society was established. 

14. Jefferson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the United States, receiving 
162 electoral votes against fourteen, 

15. The asteroid Juno was dis- 
covered. 

16. The first savings banks were 
established. 

17. Schiller published his “Wil- 
liam Tell,” making a notable coutri- 
bution to the literature of the Ger- 
man pecple. 

18. The first of the famous Ameri- 
can “Communities” was established 
at Harmony, Pa. 

19. The first fine broadcloth was 
manufactured in the New World. 

20. The first American canal was 
begun (between Boston and Con- 
cord). 

21. The first great fair (agricul- 
tural) was held in America. 

22. Napoleon I.and Josephine were 
crowned at Paris, as emperor and em- 
press of the French (December 2). 


Nickel Plate Road’s New Tourist 
Sleeping Cars. 


If you expect to take advantage of 
the low Colonist rates to the Pacific 
coast, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. 
A., Old South building, Boston, Mags., 
for full particulars regarding their 
splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey ata 
very low cost. 


> 


The class in language lessons were 
writing a story about a picture of 
singing birds. One little boy wrote: 
“I think the old bird is singing, ‘Co 
you want something to eat” and the 
young birds are singing “You bet.’” 
—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Foreign Tours 


ng Tour to Italy, Switzerland, The 
Rhine “Paris, and Leeden. April 11. 


Summer tours.—Tour A, to Italy, Switz- 
erland, The Khine, Holland, London, and 
Paris. June 


Tour B, to Ireland, *cotland, England, 
Paris, Switzerland, Munich, Obe a 


mergau, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Holland. June 22 


Coaching Tour in England. June 22. 


Norway, N rth Ca Swed 
Russia. June 22. 


Around the World. Oct. 5. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


Literary Notes. 


Barrett Wendell, professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard University, is lectur- 
ing at the Sorbonne on “America, 
American Ideas, and Institutions.” 
This is the first time that an Ameri- 
can has lectured on American topics 
at the University of Paris. Profes- 
sor Wendell is prominent as a writer 
as well as a teacher. Important 
among his later works is an edition 
of Addison's essays, which Ginn & 
Co. will publish. 


W. M. Hatch, who has been with 
D. Appleton & Co. as New Eng’and 
manager, has recently resigned to 
accept the position of New England 
manager with Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Mr. Hatch is now located in his new 
work at the Boston office, 221 Colum- 
bus avenue. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 5— August 16. 1905 
For College and High School Teach- 
ers—over 70 Courses in Languages, 
History, Art, Shops and Sciences. For 
Grade Teachers—over 20 Courses in 
Geography, Nature Work, English, 
Beginning German, French and Educa- 
tion. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Inexpensive living. Send for circu- 
lar and book of views. Address, 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a morte of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 
Teves List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’'s Shorthand Instructor . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 15 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting . 15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y, 
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School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 


AND SOON BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, fi 


Ithy and dilapidated 


The Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 


Fastens in loose leaves, and 
Increasing the Lives of 


Mends torn leaves, THUS 
the Books 60% to 100% 


and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Disea: es. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SAMPLES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
FREE. 


Australian Primary Education. 


If there is any one point on which 
the Australian people are unanimous 
it is the right of every child to have 
the means of education placed within 
its reach, and it is very rarely that 
exception is taken in the state parlia- 
ments to the cost of popular instruc- 
tion, which, so far as the pubic 
schools were concerned, amounted in 
1902-3 to £2,002,391, or mcre than 
10s. per head of population. Each 
state has its own educational system, 
but all are on a secular basis, and 
ample provision is made for enabl.ng 
children in the most remote parts of 
the Commonwealth to obtain a fair 
share of instruction. In New South 
Wales a public school may be es:ab- 
lished in any place where a regular 
attendance of not less than twenty 
children is guaranteed. Where the 
number is less a provisional schoo) 
may be formed. There are also half- 
time schools, where twenty children, 
within a radius of ten miles, can be 
assembled in groups of ten each; and. 
in addition, house-to-house schools, 
where three or more groups are 
placed under an itinerant teacher. In 
the case of these two latter, the resi- 
dents have to provide the necessary 
rooms, but all other charges are 
borne by the state. Private tutors, or 
governesses, are subsidized to the ex- 
tent of £5 per head on an average 
attendance up to a maximum of £25 
per annum, subject to the condition 
that two families share in the tuition, 
and that there is no state school 
readily accessible. In Victoria the 
conditions are much the same as in 
New South Wales, but it is not cus- 
tomary to start a full time school un- 
less there is a reasonable chance of 
an average attendance of at least 
fifteen children being maintained. 
Where the number of children is less, 
the schools are either made half-time, 
or the parents are paid for the con- 
veyance of their children to school 
This is found more economical than 
having separate schools for a dozen 
or less children each. Where there is 
railway communication the fares for 
school children are largely reduced. 
In Queensland there must be an 
average attendance of thirty children 
to secure the opening of a state 
school, which may not, however, be 
too near one already established. In 
addition the residents must be pre- 
pared to pay one-fifth of the cost of 


erecting and furnishing the necessary 
buildings. A provisional school ma; 
be established where the average at- 
tendance will not be less than twelve, 
and the nearest existing school is not 
less than twelve miles distant, but the 
residents are required to defray one- 
fifth of the cost of erection and fur- 
nishing. There are also a few half- 
time provisional schools. In South 
Australia a public school may be es- 
tablished where an average attend- 
ance of twenty children can be main- 
tained; and a provisional school 
where the attendance is under twenty, 
but not less than twelve. There are 
also half-time and special schcols, 
the latter giving full-time instru:tion, 
although the attendance is less than 
twelve. The whole of the cost is 
borne by the state, which also pays a 
fair rental for any buildings provided 
by residents for use as provisional or 
special schools. In Western Austrai: 
an average attendance of twenty chil- 
dren is necessary to secure the cet2b- 
lishment of a public school. Half- 
time schools are allowed where the 
aggregate attendance at the two divi- 
sions numbers sixteen. Provisional 
echcols may be established whera 
there is no other school within four 
miles and where an average attend- 
ance of from ten to nineteen children 
can be secured. In sparsely-popu- 
lated districts house-to-house schco s 
are permitted. Special schools may 
be established in places tco remote 
from the metropolis to be regularly 
inspected. In these the teachers are 
paid salaries higher than those given 
in ordinary state schocls of the same 
size. In Tasmania a state school 
must have an average attendance of 
not less than twenty children. In 
thinly-populated districts provisional 
schools may be formed, and itinerant 
teachers emploved where the families 
are so scattered that the children can- 
not be gathered into a single school. 
Occasionally where there is a falling 
off in the standard attendance, the 
schools receive special assistance. 
There ar2 night schools in several of 


the states, but the number is rapidly 
declining. At the close of 1902 there 
were 7,218 state schools in the com- 
monwealth, with an average enrol- 
ment of 597,935, and an average at- 
tendance of 455,343; the average an- 
nual cost per scholar in average at- 
tendanece being £4 2s. 9d., or, includ- 
ing cost of school premises, £4 12s. 
8d. The cost is highest in Western 
Australia, and lowest in Tasmania. 
In return for this expenditure, school 
attendance has been made csmpul- 
sory in the various states, but the law 
is not always stringencly enfcrced. 
These figures do not include the pri- 
vat> schools, of which there are a 
large number, with an attendance of 
several thousand children. This 
widely-spread diffusicn of popular 
education explains the fact not only 
why Australians are such extensive 
readers, but also why almost every 
township, however small, boasts its 
local paper, sometimes two or more, 
where the population is not much 
larger than that of a good-sized Eng- 
lish village. 


Write for my 


“ SEEING EUROPE.” 


‘“* Book of Little Tours,” sent free for stamp. 
PROF, F, M. TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 
Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
rominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
orrespondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 
T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


YW order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

oF EpucaTIoNas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Dr. James M. Paton, associate pro- 
fessor of Greek at Wesleyan, has re- 
sigued and will go abroad to spend 
eighteen months in archaeological 
study. He is a graduate of Harvard, 
’*84, and took his Ph, D. at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn in 1894. From 1887 to 
1891 he was Morton professor of L2t'n 
and French at Middlebury Colleze, 
and in 1895 came to Wesleyan. 

By the will of Professor Albert S. 
Wheeler, late of the Yale law school, 
the university is to receive his valu- 
able library on Roman law, one of the 
most complete in the country. In his 
will Professor Wheeler urges the 
founding of a chair of Roman law in 
the school, if the residue of the estate 
is sufficient, with Judge Simeon M. 
Baldwin of the supreme court of er- 
rors as its first incumbent. 


For the team which is to represent 
Brown University in the second an- 
nual debate with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore on April 8, the 
following studenits were selected: 
Frederick E. Hawkins, G. G. 
and George Hurley, 07. The alt:r- 
nate ef the team will be chosen later. 

The question to be discussed is: 
“Resolved, that the economic and po- 
litical interests of the United States 
demand the permanent retention of 
the Philippine Islands,’ Brown tak- 
ing the affirmative. 

The new catalog of New York Uni- 
versity shows that of 2,384 students 
more than one-fifth are women. The 
college school of applied science and 
the medical school are accessible to 
men only, but the four schcols in 
Washington square receive women on 
the same standing as men. The suc- 
cess of this instruction for women at 
the university is said to be chiefly due 
to the women’s advisory committee, 
consisting of sixteen women ap- 
pointed by the council in 189). This 
is recognized as a co-ordinate part of 
the corporation, and in all university 
catalogs its members’ rpames are 
printed immediately after those form- 
ing the corporation. 


President Fellows has announced 
that the University of Maine had re- 
ceived $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie 
for the erection of a library. 

Plans will be drawn immediately, 
and it is hoped to have the building 
ready within a year. It will be built 
next summer, if possible. 


The negotiations between Harvard 
University and the Prussian ministry 
of education for the interchange of 
professors, as suggested by Emperor 
William, have been practically com- 
pleted. Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
Plummer professor of Christian 
morals and chairman of the board of 
preachers at Harvard, has been se- 
lected by the German institution as 
the Harvard lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin during the first half of 
the next academic year. Dr. Peabody 
was chosen from a list of available 
‘professors furnished by President 
Eliot. Ais lectures will be on the 


subject dealt with in the department 
which he organized at Harvard, and 
in which he has taught for over 
twenty years, namely, ‘Ethics of So- 
cial Questions,” under the following 


heads: “Social Questions of the 
United States” and “Christian Char- 
acter in the Modern World,” : 


A list of University of Berlin pro-_ 


fessors available for service at Har- 
vard during the first half of the next 
academic year will shortly be 
mitted tc President Bliot, and as scon 
as a selection is made arrangements 
for the first year of this internat onal 
exchange of lectures will be complete, 

John D. Rockefeller is said to have 
agread to give $35,000 as an endow- 
ment [or the Mississippi Baptist Col- 
lege at Jackson, if the Baptists of the 
state will raise $106,000. The Baptist 
a -has been planned fur some 
time. 


The trustees cf Stevens Institute of 
Technology in Hoboken have dee ded 
io go ahead with ihe const: uction of 
the proposed Morton Memorial chemi- 
cal laboratory as soon as possib‘e. 
The sum of $91,000 has been raised 
and $4,000 is availed in unpaid sub- 
scriptions. It had .been planned to 
spend $100,000 for tre building and 
site. The proposed building will con- 
tain a memorial room in which will 
be placed souvenirs of the late presi- 
dent and other members of the fac- 
ulty who have died. 


Through the generosity of Adolph 
Lewisohn of New York the chemical 
laboratorics on the lower floor of 
Culver hall, Dartmouth College, are 
to be entirely re-constructed at a cost 
of $5,000. AU of the east side of Cu'- 
ver Hall will be thrown inio one large 
laboratory, containing eighty-four 
tables, each with dcoubie locker-and 
drawer. The west side will be 
divided into two rooms by removing 
the partition and laking down the 
gallery, making a storeroom in the 
north end and a lecture room with 
raised seats. It is expected that the 
new laboratories will be ready for 
use at the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year. 

A gift of $1,100,00, the largest ever 
made to a theological seminary in 
this country, was announced by Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of 
Union Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Hall said one of the stipulations was 
that the giver’s identity be concealed 
for some time. The gift was made 
very recently, it is understood, and 
consisis partly of cash and partiy of 
real estate. The real estate consists 
of the blocks between 120th and 12°d 
streets on Claremont avenue to Riv- 
erside Drive, New York, with the ex- 
ception of a small strip of property. 
The realty given to the seminary is 
very valuable and is almost directly 
east of Grant’s Tomb. The gift will 
be used for the purpose of securing to 
the seminary the new and enlarged 
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quarters of which it has baen in need 
for some time. 

Proféssor James L. Bartlett has 
been placed in charge of a new and 
important field of instructicn at the 
University. of Wiscousin, the study of 


_the theory of meteorology, which will 


be especially valuable to farmers and 
shippers. 


Low Colonist Rates to Pacific 
Coast Via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Daily, March 1 to May 15,the Nickel 
Plate road will sell special low rate 
Colonist tickets to principal points in 
California, Washington, Oregon, and 


many intermediate points. Good on . 


all trains. Write L. P. Burgess, N. HE. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, 
Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


Select two months’ tour only $250 
My tours include British Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgiun:, Holland, 
Germany, Kussia,spain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 
Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe.— With half-tone pic- 
ture and plans of Comsborough Castle, 

A Guide to English Syntax.— A practical 
study of Syntax in prose text. 

The Study of Henry Esmond.—New and en 
larged edition. 

Single copies, each, 50 cents. Special price 

for classes. Send for full list. Address, 

H. A, DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


WE HAVE. JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to break loose from the older scholastic use of 
kindergarten material, and present a scheme of work based on children’s interests and 
the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


#1,.00 a year. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERG‘RTFN REVIEW. Price 
Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, = 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PRO/PT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


N TIFI ATIONS “I applied in person for the principalship of the —- High School 

through the— VIZ recommended me nor been asked for candi- 

Agency and found that it had neither dates. The committee Ng oy so highly “ 
your ability to select teachers that if they write you please help me.’ he call came, 


was elected. Write usatonce if you want honest............ RECOMMENDATIONS 


101 Yeo. St., Bosten, Mass. 
. ©, 4, Bldg., Portland Me, eow 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


R-commends ‘teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTE RN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


iso Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Spring. 


He EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Morngs, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN 


Some New Books 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Life of Reason............- cee cece Santayana Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, N $1.25 
The Story of Art the Ages........ Reinach 2.00 | 
Mysterious Mr. Sabin........ ..... «2.20... Oppenheim Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Laboratory Directions for Beginners in Bac- 
recece codes Moore Ginn & Co., Boston 1.09 | 
Manual of Medial W riting.. ..-Shaylor & Shattuck “ 10 
Elements of Analytic Geometry . Smith & Gale € 
Syllabus of Continental European History .. Richardson — 
y Appeal to America. .......... ..... Wagner McClure, Phillips & Co., N.Y. — 
Under the Care of the Japanese War Office... MeCaul a & Co., N. Y. — 
St. Peter amd Wiis TrAMing Davidson B. Lippine ‘ott & o., Phila. —— 
Bismarck’s Speeches and Letters............. Schoenfeld Ap yleton & Co., N. Y. 
Storm’s Geschichten aus der Tonne...... ogel [Ed.} D. C. Heath & fo. Boston. 40 
A History of Science (5 Williams arper & 
Montresor Longmans, Green Co., N. 1.50 
Chemical Statistics and Dynamics............ Mellor “ 2.00 
Brady The Mac Millan Company, N. Y¥. 1.50 
The Study of Chemical Composition Freund 


The Mediterranean Traveller............. :.. Lorenz Fie ming H. Revell Co., Chic. 
(rere Barr P. Blikeson’s Son & Co., Phila. 
oe in Hand Work. seseeeeesse-Seeg- miller Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chic. 


UNIVERSITY: Write for Catalogues, _ Educational Institutions _ 


 Price-List, COLLEGES 


PUBLISHING OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
27-29 West "234 st. 


+ Registrar. 
New York. NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Banm | AMASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Estab. 
120 Baylsion St. Room 411, M lished for the advancement of art educa- 


tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
of industrial drawing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, 
TATE NORMAL S‘ HOOL, Frammncuam, Mass. | Corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

For women only. Especial attention is G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


bo 


NE _Dept. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The article of chief inte:est in 
the February Critic is that composed 
of letters from Henrik Ibsen to Georg 
Brandes, translated by John M. Laur- 
vik. Tll-health has continued to 
make impossible the autobiography 
which Ibsen has long intended to 
write; but these letters are, perhaps, 
a fragment of the best subst. tu.e, as 
they were written during the-years 
of Ihsen’s greatest liierary activity, 
and throw valuable light upon much 
that is obscure to the general ieader 
of the writer’s published works. 


--- 


The School City. 


1. It is rational, for it teaches the 
child from the beginning that he is a 


* part of the community, with real 


rights and real duties. 
2. It is practical, for it substitutes 


example for theory and illustrates 
the text of the teacher by the act of 
the pupil. It is a government demon- 
strated by practice; it is the philos- 
ophy ci government taught by ex- 
ample. 

3. It is dramatic and appcals to 
the sense for action. The student 
participates in the education which is 
gceing forward in the schco!'s. 

4. It is ethical, for it teaches self- 
government in childhood, the lesson 
constantly neglected in manhcod. 

5. It is an aid to the teacher, for 
there are abundant testimonials to 
the development through the schcol 
city of a keener interest among the 
pupils; it is their school; they are re- 
sponsible. It substitutes the ideals 
of a community for the discipline of a 
monarchy. 

6. It is an easy and effective test 
of the capacity, flexibility, and real 
human interest of a teacher. The 
rule-of-thumb teachers “do not want 
it.’ but the teacher of that type is not 


|Mimself wanted. The task-master 
| still exists here and there, but he he- 


comes more and more rare, while the 
guide and friend is increasing. This 


| fis the type sought for by those who 


commit their children to the teacher’s 
care. 


nate 
> 


Charles A. Appleton is now the 
New England manager for D. Apple- 
ton & Co., with an office at 120 Boyls- 
ton street, Boston. He succeeds W. 
M. Hatch, who resigned to accept a 
position with Silver, Burdett & Co. 

— 


Mrs. K—“What were the favors at 
her dinner?” 

Mrs. B.—“The ccok let her invite 
the guests.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Niagara Falls 


ean be seen without extra charge if 
tickets read via Michigan Central 
railroad, as stop-over of ten days is 


allowed, or a most comprehensive 
and satisfactory view of the Great 
Cataract can be had from the car 
window, while en route, if time is 
limited. For illustrated folder write 
to W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


called to the new course of Household Arts. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcuBurRc, Mass. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Principal. JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bripcewarer, | QTATE NORMAL < HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues For both sexes. For catalogues address 


the Principal, A.G.BoypEN, A.M. | the Principal, W. P. BeckwiITH. 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 
ROFE: Chartered, July rst. $245 up- 

other tours. 

FRANK C, CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 


UR opportunities to agents. Man 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Lew Dockstader and his great minstrels 
have repeated the success that attended their 
engagement of last season at the Tremont 
Theatre. The house has been crowded at 
every performance and the big audience, 
when not incapacitated by laughing, have ap- 
plauded from curtain rise until the finish of 
the last act. Unquestionably Dockstader is 
the foremost artist in the burnt cork world. 
He is the class of his profession and anything 
he does is well done. In selecting his com- 
pany this season he has exercised the greatest 
eare. His vocalists, again headed by Manuel 
Romain, are a strong feature. There is an 
octette of splendid singers and each voice is 
perfect and in harmonious accord with the 
other varrerare In the singing and 
dancing branch of the programme the com- 
pany gives the completest satisfaction, and 
with Carroll Johnson and Neil O’Brien on the 
ends in the first part, there is nothing lacking 
to keep the entertainment full of snap and 
ginger. Dockstader demonstrated years ago 
that he possessed original ideas which 
promised to lift the familiar style of enter- 
tainment into higher and more interesting 
channels and he has carried these ideas into 
effect in his present production. There is a 
distinct difference in this and other minstrel 
performances. There is the same class in the 
programme that there is in the star. Mr. 

Jockstader has supplied spectacular effects. 
His stage is crowded with scenery and his 
people fit the picture. There is nothing cheap 
about the production. Every feature is a 
worthy one and the entertainment as a whole 
is finished and complete. 

KEITH'S. 

Wednesday, February 22 (Washington’s 
birthday anniversary), the doors of Keith’s 
theatre will open at 11 A. M., two hours earlier 
than usual, as is customary on_ holidays. 
Among the noted entertainers announced to 
appear for the week of February 20 are: 
Charles T. Aldrich, one of the greatest jug- 
gling comedians and burlesque magicians in 
the world; Mr.and Mrs. Jimmy Barry, well- 
known Bostonians, in an amusing skit, with 
singing and dancing specialties; Elizabeth 
Murray, story teller and vocalist; Mlle. La- 
tina, who will give pleasing and novel exhibi- 
tions in physical culture; Marion Garson, a 
talented soprano; O’Brien and Havel, in an 
amusing comedy sketch, ** Ticks and Clicks ”’; 
Potter and Hartwell, head-to-head balancers 
and general acrobats; and Mr. and Mrs. Kel- 
cey, who will present a new comedy sketch, 
entitled An Eventful Evening.’ An entire 
new set of motion pictures will be exhibited 
in the biograph. 

+ 


ENGLISH. 


When it rains cats and dogs, papa 
(As I have heard you say), 
Please catch a nice sky terrier 
If one should drep this way. 
—Julien Josephson, in Sunset Maga- 
zine. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the bums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


— 


To a voung American woman who 
encountered a German professor and 
began to speak in German, he re- 
plied:—- 

“You need not sprechen mit me in 
Deutsch. You sprechen English. IL 
very vell understand your meanness.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ENGAGED while in Europe is not an uncommon experience for candidates of this Agency. 
We happened to meet Miss Abigail Lynch in the station the night before she 
sailed in 1900. ‘* What are you going to do for me while I am gone?” she asked.—** What do you 
authorize me to do?’’—* Whatever you consider for my interest.’’—‘‘ Do you authorize me to 
make a contract for you? ’’—‘* Yes.’’—-** Then you will come back engaged. A letter will reach 
you on the return steamer at New York, telling you where you are to go.”" The letter told her 
she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsilanti, and she is there yet. Here isa 
letter dated Paris, May 5, 1904, from WHILE just received your letter telling me of 
Harriet K. Ballou, saying: ‘1 have IN my election to the position of French 
and German in the high school at Stockbridge, Mass. I wish to thank you most sincerely. I 
am now enabled to remain in France during the summer, and so shall have the. time. necessary 
to complete my course of study.’’ Some — ago a Pennsylvania city superintendent thought 
he was taking great risk in engaging a lady still in Europe solely on our recommendation. But 
within two years he married her, and since then he has had increasing contidence in this 
Agency. Our recommendations are always careful, whether the candidate is here EU ROPE 
or is in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term begins September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGEN CY on agg to Colleges, 


and ‘Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


HE BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
, cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

O nities for aspiring 

teachers than any 

otber section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fullivformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


9 Boston, Mass.: 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies: 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,534 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
S C h Mm [ h 0 r 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | sJoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. HARLAN’ P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE T EACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


: BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the | 


Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
ELtor, HARVARD. 


‘< | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** 1 haye read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading .""— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 
“fT hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 


reat importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.’’— Com. EpucATION, HARRIS. 


“1 only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
pots mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 

RELAND, ST. PAUL. 

**1t is chock full of information from title to finis.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

“1 wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

* There ts more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 


on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PrincipAL BRAGDON, | 


LASELI. SUMINARY. 

“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’— CHANCELOR 
Funvron, U. or Miss. 

* You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT Purecours, ALA. 


*] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up | 


such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.”’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
Mo. 

* You haye opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy 
a place wherever history, geography and political economy are 
taught SUPERINTENDENT Cook, Hot SrprinGs. 


“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits the 
railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.’’— 
MONTHLY. 


“Jt ix of far reaching teachings and should be read in all our 
schools CURISTIAN ADVOCATE, DALLAS. 

“+The Railroad in Education * should be in the hands of every rail- 
road man and every educator in Texas.’— TEXAS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


* The author tells us that * schools have flourished and spread their 
influenee in the direct ratio of the number of miles of railroad ina 
state.’ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


‘The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the 
railroad, and to exhibit its educational and civilizing force as a type 
of national progress and commercial enterprise.”’— THe TECHNICAL 
WorLp, 


“The book is a mine of valuable information.’’— TRANSPORT, 
LONDON 

“The work is well calculated to produce good results.’— RAILWAY 

‘Tt is a book that every one interested in the subject should read.” 
—TuHE Four-TRACK NEWS. 


* Your, book will prove to be most useful all over the world where- 
ever our Common Language is known.”’’— Jno. W. WippoOwson, Lon- 
DON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and Sixty-third St. 
Empire Park 


New York City 
over $250,000 


JUST COMPLETED 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS, TELEPHONES AND AUTO- 
MATIC LIGHTING DEVICES IN EVERY ROOM 
Completely Remodeled, Redecorated and Refurnished throughout. 
One minute to Elevated and Subway Stations. 


| Take nearest car at any Railroad or Steamboat Terminal, they all 
| pass or transfer to the Empire. 


Within easy walking distance of all Theatres and Department Stores. 
Restaurant noted for Excellent Cooking, Efficient Service and 
Moderate Charges. 

Rooms (with use of bath) $1.50 per day up. 

‘private “ 2.00 
Suites 3 50 “ 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


] 
TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS | 


Practical Grammar 

Mechanics’ Arithmetic 

Easy Problems for Young Thinkers 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic 

100 Lessons in Composition 
Common Sense Exercises in Geography | 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A Contrast 


JUKES-EDWARDS By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


The book, as Representative 


Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon St., Boston 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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